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PREFACE 


Following  World  War  11^   improved  communications  and  expanded  tra- 
vel opportunities  marked  the  closing  of  an  ethnocentric  North  American 
orientation.     In  the  United  States  a  growing  awareness  of  sociocultural 
diversities  among  peoples  triggered  a  series  of  generally  positive 
changes. 

In  the  past  several  decades,  a  perceptible  concern  has  arisen  for 
students  whose  cultural  backgrounds  have  deprived  them  of  the  prelimi- 
nary experiences  necessary  for  success  in  typical  U.S.  educational  in- 
stitutions.    Many  specialists,   including  social  scientists  and  educa- 
tional theorists,   have  achieved  considerable  insight  through  isolating 
and  defining  problem  areas.    Many  solutions  have  been  tried.     But  too 
often  their  timely  contributions  are  limited  to  laboratory  schools, 
for  application  has  been  restricted  by  the  absence  of  efforts  to  link 
theory  with  continuous  practical  application.     Now,  educators  are 
learning  to  face  the  grim  realization  that  ethnocentr icity,  social 
class,  and  racial  distinctions  must  be  surmounted  in  order  to  facilitate 
sound  decisions  about  educating  students.     Those  with  an  interdisci- 
plinary orientation  to  the  social  dimensions  of  education  can  make  an 
invaluable  contribution  to  this  need  area. 

Growing  popular  concern  for  achieving  world  peace  through  interna- 
tional cooperation  has  indeed  influenced  reassessment  of  U.S.  educa- 
tion patterns  at  all  levels.     The  value  of  rewarding  social  relation- 
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ships  in  personal,  national,  and  international  realms  has  taken  on 


prominence  equal  to  curricular  and  instructional  methodology.  Interna- 
tional and  comparative  education  specialization,  offering  opportunities  . 
to  employ  interdisciplinary  approaches,  has  revitalized  the  education 
field.     Renner  explains, 

The  common  thread  which  seems  to  tie  the  various  facets 
of  international  education  together,  however  loosely,  is 
the  quest  for  fundamental  meanings  in  a  world  charac- 
terized by  diversity.     It  is  the  familiar  process  of 
seeking  answers  to  questions  of  intrinsic  importance  to 
all  men.     Whether  a  more  widely  based  pursuit  of  mean- 
ing in  a  philosophical  vein  is  sufficient  to  prevent 
war  is  problematical.     Yet,  where  does  the  search  for 
methods  of  creating  a  world  political  community  begin 
if  not  in  the  minds  of  men?     The  educator,  though  he 
may  lack  satisfactory  answers,   is  responsible  for  mak- 
ing the  quest  as  meaningful  to  his  learners  as  possible. 

[1961,  p.  7] 

Education  certainly  is  a  channel  through  which  international  under- 
standing and  world  .peace  may  be  negotiated.     Here  is  this  study's  under- 
lying premise.     The  irrevocable  degree  to  which  technology  has  developed 
sophisticated  weapons  of  catastrophic  destructive  potential  suggests 
that  current  cohesive  practices  facilitating  international  awareness 
must  be  reinforced  and  expanded. 

Solutions,  furthermore,  can  no  longer  exclude  cooperation  by  the 
total  population  masses  involved.     Humanity,  at  whatever  stage  of  in- 
dustrialization, must  achieve  closer  educational  equanimity  to  preserve 
an  environment  necessary  to  sustain  a  satisfactory  life  style.  To 
achieve  this  goal  for  Latin  Americans,  Emilio  Uzcategui  of  Ecuador  has 
devoted  his  career. 
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The  study  assumed  that  a  contribution  could  be  made  to  the  com- 
parative  and  international  education  field  by  examining  the  life  and 
contributions  of  Emilio  Uzc^tegui  Garcia,  Ecuadorian  educator  and 
statesman,  whose  career  has  afforded  him  the  opportunity  to  initiate 
many  Latin  American  educational  reforms. 

The  researcher  utilized  a  social  sciences  and  humanities  inter- 
disciplinary orientation  to  gather  the  data  and  to  interpret  and 
describe  the  findings.     Interviews  with  Dr.  Usccitegui  were  conducted 
in  the  summer  of  1971,  and  a  review  of  his  writings,   covering  a  span 
of  40  years,  was  integrated  into  the  approach. 

An  overview  of  the  land  and  cultural  heritage  of  Ecuador,  from 
the  Uzcitegui  perspective,   included  the  pre-sixteenth-century  era 
through  the  present.     A  focus  was  also  carried  through  this  time 
period  with  regard  to  Ecuadorian  educational  evolution. 

A  biographical  sketch  highlighting  aspects  of  Uzc^tegui's  child- 
hood, education,  and  career  was  given  in  one  chapter.     Two  other  chap- 
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ters  presented  his  educational  thought  and  methodology  including  his 
"active-school"  concept  encompassing  "progresista"  attitudes  which  re- 
flect a  synthesis  of  progressive  educational  methods  adapted  for  Latin 
America  and  Ecuador.     A  concluding  chapter  covered  salient  points  of 
the  Uzc^tegui  perspective  on  Ecuadorian  educational  reform  and  included 
such  problems  as  literacy,  educational  professionalism,  curriculum  stan 
dards,  the  educational  environment,  professional  obligations,  and  the 
scientific,  reflective,  philosophic,  and  instructional  orientations 
appearing  in  Uzc^tegui's  endeavors,   in  addition  to  his  views  on  secular 
and  compulsory  education  matters  in  relation  to  human  rights  and  educa- 
t  ion . 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY 
Introduction 

Emilio  Uzcdtegui  Garcia  was  born  May  II,   1899,   in  Quito,  Ecuador, 
where  he  lived  with  his  mother  and  two  older  brothers  until  his  depar- 
ture for  advanced  studies  in  Santiago,  Chile,  at  age  14.     Since  his 
return  to  Ecuador  from  Chile  in  1925,  he  has  occupied  numerous  dis- 
tinguished positions  including  several  UNESCO  assignments  in  Latin  T 
America.     After  completing  his  Bolivian  UNESCO  mission  in  1965,  he  and 
his  wife,  Maruja,  who  is  from  Guayaquil,  returned  to  Quito.     They  have 
one  daughter.     Uzcategui  continues  to  teach  courses  in  education  at 
the  Universidad  Central  in  Quito.     In  addition' he  practices  law,  par- 
ticipates in  educational  legislation  activities,  and  holds  the  honorary 
position  of  Bolivian  Consul  to  Ecuador.     A  resolute  commitment  to  his 
writing  projects  consumes  most  of  his  leisure  time.     His  most  recent 
book,  Histor ia  de  la  educacion  en  Hispanoamer ica ,  will  be  published 
soon  [ 1973]. 

Uzcategui 's  prominence  as  an  educator-statesman  has  generated  in- 
terest in  his  writings  and  educational  contributions.     The  evolution 
of  his  liberal  thought  is  remarkable  when  viewed  within  the  conserva- 
tive cultural  context  of  his  birth.     His  aristocratic  family  represented 
Sierra  elite  regionalism  which  disdained  the  anticlerical,  liberal, 
and  progressive  forces  prevailing  in  the  coastal  areas  and  Guaya- 
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quil  [Erickson,   1966;,  pp.   104-106].     Although  the  economies  of  both 
areas  were  based  on  agriculture^  that  of  the  Sierra  was  almost  feudal. 
Wealthy  landowners  and  their  haciendas  supported  a  local,  domestic  mar- 
ket.    The  coastal  plantation  economy  was  based  on  a  system  geared  to 
cultivation  of  export  crops  for  large-scale  trade. 

The  tradition  of  rigid  class  distinctions  is  supported 
by  a  strong  social  conservatism,  especially  in  the 
Sierra.     Thus,   the  rare  self-made  man,  no  matter  how 
rich  or  well  connected  politically,  usually  finds  it 
extremely  difficult  to  achieve  a  social  status  commen- 
surate with  his  wealth  and  power.   .   .   .  The  wealthy, 
leisured  class  of  landowners  has  provided  many  of  the 
prof essionals--who  form  the  middle  classes  of  many 
other  Latin  American  nations.     Until  recently,  access 
to  educational  facilities  was  sharply  limited,  except 
for  the  children  of  the  elite.     Thus,  upward  social 
mobility  through  occupational  advancement  has  not  been 
possible  for  many  Ecuadorians. 

[Erickson,   1966,  p.  105] 

Following  his  return  to  Ecuador  from  Chile  in  1925,  Uzcdtegui  was 
destined  to  experience  periods  of  intense  alienation  by  those  officials 
who  challenged  his  authority  to  fulfill  the  obligations  of  his  posi- 
tions, especially  as  he  sought  to  promote  constitutional  democracy  at 
a  time  when  state  and  other  social  institutions  functioned  almost  inde- 
pendently [Anderson,   1967,  p.   15].     He  has  continued  to  combat  the  pre- 
vailing assumption  that  to  have  an  elaborate  code  of  laws  is  sufficient 
without  establishing  provisions  for  enforcement,  particularly  in  areas 
of  children^lj  rights  and  compulsory  education.     His  professional  de- 
meanor and  avid  dedication  to  his  causes  demonstrate  a  harmonious  rela- 
tionship between  his  aspirations  and  sense  of  integrity.  According 
to  his  friend  and  university  colleague  Francisco  Teran,   in  the  inter- 
vening years  of  their  50-year  association,  "No  ha  cambiado  nunca  [he 


has  never  changed]"  [Teran  and  Pizer,  1971]. 
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Nature  of  the  Study 
The  researcher  utilized  a  social  science  and  humanities  interdis- 
ciplinary orientation  to  gather  the  data  and  to  interpret  and  describe 
the  findings.  Accordingly, 

1.  The  social  sciences  consider  the  interpersonal  relation- 
ships of  individuals  as  members  of  a  culture  or  society, 
their  social  institutions,  and  the  functioning  of  human 
society. 

2.  The  humanities  include  those  branches  of  learning  having 
primarily  an  intellectual  and  belles  lettres  character 
with  reference  to  mankind. 

A  biographical  approach  was  employed  in  the  chapter  about  Uzclte- 
gui's  life  and  career  with  the  expectation  that  information  concerning 
his  values  and  attitudes  would  provide  insight  into  his  personality- 
formation  process.     Certainly  this  life  history  is  incomplete,  since 
even  a  full  biography  may  be  little  more  than  a  selective  reflection 
of  an  individual's  life  in  all  its  complexity  [Teran  and  Pizer,  1971, 
pp.   12-13  and  Langness,   1965,  pp.  6-7]. 

A  descriptive  interpretation  of  Uzcategui's  writings,  personal  in- 
terview data,  and  secondary  sources  seeks  to  (1)  produce  a  work  which 
will  contribute  to  comparative  and  international-education  studies, 
(2)  acquaint  the  North  American  educator  with  Uzcategui's  educational 
thought,  career,  and  contributions,  and  (3)  suggest  that  future  studies 
might  expand  and  refine  this  approach,  utilizing  life-history  research 
techniques. 

For  purposes  of  this  study,  the  interview  technique  was  utilized 
as  a  systematic  way  of  recording  data  about  Uzcategui's  life  and  career 
which  would  facilitate  a  more  accurate  understanding,  from  his  point 
of  view,  of  the  (1)  nature  of  the  cultural  settings  in  which  he  has 
lived,   (2)  developmental  pattern  of  his  personality,  and  (3)  context 


within  which  he  functions. 

I 

Significance  of  the  Study 

This  study  assumes  that  a  valuable  contribution  can  be  made  to  the 
comparative  and  international  education  field  by  examining  the  educa- 
tional thought  and  contributions  of  Emilio  Uzc^tegui,  whose  exemplary 
career  as  a  model  Latin  American  educator-statesman  is  characterized 
by  an  international  perspective  which  has  afforded  him  the  opportunity 
to  initiate  many  Latin  American  educational  reforms.     Among  other  pres- 
tigious Latin  American  educators,  he  ranks  with  those  who  have  dedicated 
their  lives  to  promoting  better  living  conditions  and  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  the  population  masses. 

Delimitat ions  of  the  Study 

The  scope  of  this  study  will  be  limited  to  educational  topics  re- 
lated to  Emilio  Uzcdtegui's  educational  thought  and  contributions. 
Consistent  with  his  professed  avoidance  of  political  ccmmentary  or 
af f iliation,'  no  political  or  economic  implications  will  be  drawn  from 
the  study  content.     However,  a  brief  account  of  Ecuadorian  educational 
history  will  focus  upon  certain  historical-cultural  circumstances  that 
Uzcdtegui  has  strived  to  surmount  in  order  to  achieve  his  goals. 

Methodology 

Review  of  the  Literature 

The  researcher  was  introduced  to  Uzc^tegui's  writings  as  a  part 
of  Latin  American  education  studies.     The  scope  of  his  works  and  docu- 
mentation of  his  educational  thought  seemed  impressive.     The  researcher 
thus  read  Uzc^tegui's  extensive  writings  as  one  facet  of  the  approach  to 


the  study.     These  are  cited  in  the  List  of  References.  j 

i 

Personal  Interviews  I 

Following  correspondence  with  Uzc4tegui  about  a  possible  Quito 
visit,  a  July,   1971,  excursion  to  Quito,  Ecuador,  was  arranged. 
Arrangements  were  made  to  meet  with  him  periodically  for  three  weeks 
and  to  gather  data.     Prior  to  leaving  for  Ecuador,   the  researcher 
(1)  instituted  an  intensive  three-week  Spanish  conversation  review  pro- 
gram with  tutorial  help,   (2)  reviewed  those  Uzcategui  writings  available 
at  the  University  of  Florida,  and  (3)  formulated  approximately  30  ques- 
tions,  or  topics,  for  Uzcategui 's  elaboration  (see  Appendix  A  which  in- 
cludes the  principal  topics  covering  his  childhood,  education,  and 
career,  significant  people  and  critical  life  events,  opinions  about 
educators'  roles,  and  social  and  educational  issues  of  concern). 

During  the  three-week  Quito  visit  with  Uzcitegui,  the  researcher 

1.  Met  with  Uzcitegui  at  his  home  for  formal  interviews 
averaging  45  minutes.     Of  these  sessions,  approximately 
four  and  one-half  hours  were  taped.     Interviews  were  con- 
ducted in  Spanish.     In  addition,   the  researcher  had 
several  occasions  each  week  to  meet  with  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Uzcategui  in  social  gatherings.     Approximately  25  hours' 
of  formal  and  informal  communication  took  place  between 
Uzcategui  and  the  researcher  over  the  three-week  period. 

2.  Met  with  Uzcategui 's  friend  and  colleague  Francisco 
Teran,  Professor  of  Social  Sciences  at  the  Universidad 
Central  in  Quito. 

3.  Observed  Uzcategui  teach  a  graduate-level  educational 
philosophy  course  at  the  Universidad  Central.  Informal 
discussions  were  also  held  with  students  in  the  class. 

After  the  return  from  Ecuador,  the  researcher  organized  the  data 

according  to  chapter  topics.     The  final  study  was  organized  and  com- 


piled from  the  following  sources: 
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1.  -Primary  sources  of  data  including  (a)  five  45-minute 

interview  tapes,   (b)  personal  documents  authored  by 
Uzcategui,   including  newspaper  and  journal  articles, 
pamphlets,  books,  and  notes  to  the  researcher,  and  (c) 
personal  notes  made  during  the  formal  and  informal  visits. 

2.  Secondary  sources  of  data  including  book  reviews,  books, 
and  other  materials  relating  to  Uzcategui  found  in  the 
University  of  Florida  libraries. 

During  the  summer  of  1972,   the  researcher  spent  six  weeks  in 

Mexico  City  where  translated  passages  from  the  interview  tapes  were 

verified. 

Interview  Technique 

During  the  researcher's  study  in  Quito,  Ecuador,  five  45-minute 
interview-conversations  were  taped  at  Uzcategui 's  home.     The  nondirec- 
tive-focus  interview  technique  [Good,   1966,  pp.  228-41]  was  employed. 
This  technique  had  several  advantages. 

1.  The  interviewee  was  permitted  freedom  to  discuss  and 
elaborate  as  he  chose. 

2.  The  interviewer  could  follow  up  leads  and  clues  in  a 
manner  not  possible  with  a  structured  instrument  prepared 
in  advance. 

3.  The  interviewer  was  able  to  form  some  impressions  of  the 
interviewee  in  relation  to  points  elaborated  upon  or 
left  unsaid. 


The  interviews  were  given  some  focus  according  to  the  following 
categories  and  examples: 


1.  Retrospective. --Recollections  of  (a)  his  early  childhood 
and  education,   (b)  significant  people  and  their  influence 
upon  his  personality  formation,  and  (c)  those  crises  and 
critical  events  in  his  life  which  were  possible  to  share. 

2.  Exploratory. --Elaboration  upon  (a)  his  opinions  about 
educators'  rights,  responsibilities,  obligations,  and 
the  qualities  of  an  ideal  educator,    (b)  those  important 
social-educational  issues  which  have  concerned  him  most, 
and  (c)  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  his  career. 

3.  Explanatory. --A  chronological  description  of  (a)  his  pri- 
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mary,  secondary,  university,  and  postgraduate  educational 
experience,   (b)  his  career,  writings,  and  publications, 
and  (c)  implicit  and  explicit  opinions  about  cognitive 
areas  of  academic  and  philosophical  content  with  parti- 
cular reference  to  causes  for  which  he  worked  and  defended 
in  his  position. 

The  interviews  rarely  focused  on  one  category  to  the  exclusion  of 
others . 

Leading  questions  could  be  grouped  according  to  the  following  cate- 
gories and  examples: 

1.  Unstructured. --Stimulus  and  response-free.     For  example, 

What  adult  figures  influenced  you  most  in  terms  of  your 
emotional,  social,  and  intellectual  development? 

What  do  you  remember  about  your  early  childhood  and  pri- 
mary schooling? 

2.  Semi-structured. 

Type  A,     Response-structured,  stimulus-free.     For  example, 

Compared  with  your  secondary  education  experience  in 
Quito,  how  was  Santiago  de  Chile  similar  or  different? 

Type  B^.     Stimulus -structured,  response-free.     For  example. 

Were  there  critical  events  in  your  childhood  which  left 
a  profound  impression  upon  you  that  you  may  share? 

3.  Structured. --Stimulus  and  response-structured.  For 
example. 

In  terms  of  your  vast  experience  as  both  an  educator  and 
statesman,  how  would  you  describe  paternalismo,  nepotismo, 
and  personalismo?     Do  these  practices  have  validity,  in 
your  opinion? 


Interviewer  Impressions 

Throughout  the  interviews,  Uzc^tegui's  demeanor  communicated  sin- 
cerity in  his  desire  to  cooperate  with  the  researcher.     Despite  the 
topical  nature  of  the  talks,  his  manner  was  warm,  and  he  demonstrated 
a  love  and  concern  for  his  fellow  man.     He  spoke  eloquently  and  often 
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repeated  complex  or  abstract  thoughts  in  order  to  assure / himself  that 
the  researcher  understood  the  meaning.     Needless  to  say,  the  inter- 
views  became  more  conversational  and  animated.  ' 

Throughout  the  study,  the  researcher  has  attempted  to  retain  the 
mood  or  feeling-tone  of  Uzcitegui's  speaking  style  to  the  utmost 
possible  degree  despite  translation  from  Spanish. 

Overview  of  the  Study 

An  understanding  of  Emilio  Uzcategui's  educational  thought  requires 
an  appreciation  of  his  particular  perspective  on  Ecuador's  cultural 
milieu  related  to  its  educational  history.     Such  is  the  content  of 
Chapter  II. 

A  chronological  account,  highlighting  his  childhood,  education, 
and  career,  based  primarily  on  taped  conversations  between  Uzcategui 
and  the  researcher,  is  presented  in  Chapter  III.     Information  about  his 
UNESCO  positions  and  studies  abroad  is  also  included. 

Chapter  IV  describes  Uzcategui's  concepts  of  the  meaning  and  pur- 
pose of  formal  education.     His  opinions  about  the  school's  social  re- 
sponsibility and  institutional  aspects  are  then  presented. 

How  to  implement  and  practice  educational  instruction  follows  a 
description  of  Uzcategui's  instructional  methodology  in  Chapter  V. 
His  "active  school"  concept,  based,   in  part,  on  the  progressive  philo- 
sophies of  Dewey  and  Kilpatrick,  can  be  generalized  to  all  subjects 
and  educational  levels.     His  efforts  toward  establishing  systematic 
adult  education  are  an  integral  part  of  his  secondary  education 
methodology.     Discussions  of  Quito's  Casa  de  la  Cultura  (Education  and 
Fine  Arts  Cultural  Center)  follows  a  section  treating  university  edu- 
cation and  reform. 
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Chapter  VI  is  devoted  to  Uzcategui's  suggestions  for  Ecuadorian 
social  and  educational  reforms,  applicable,   in  some  respects,  to  other 
Central  and  South  American  countries.     Final  observations,   in  summary, 
highlight  implications  of  this  distinguished  educator-statesman's 
career. 
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CHAPTER  II 

THE  LAND  AND  CULTURAL  HERITAGE  OF  ECUADOR:     THE  UZCATEGUI  PERSPECTIVE 

Introduction 

In  Uzcategui's  opinion  genuine  educational  reforms  can  be  achieved 
"only  as  they  conform  to  a  country's  general  development"  [Uzc^tegui, 
1953,  p.  215],  although  his  concepts  for  renovation  encompass  all  as- 
pects of  the  quest  for  a  better  life.     An  understanding  of  his  aspira- 
tions for  Ecuador's  advancement  requires  some  acquaintance  with  the 
histor ical-sociocultural  context  which  both  produced  and  continues  to 
influence  his  country's  educational  situation.     Primary  sources  for 
this  chapter's  content  are  Uzcategui's  writings.  -  • 

The  Land  and  People 

The  republic  of  Ecuador  is  situated  in  a  northwest  area  of  South 
America,  precisely  at  the  equator  line.     The  108,478  square  miles  of 
land  surface  is  extremely  uneven.     Extending  from  north  to  south,  two 
branches  of  the  Andean  Cordilleras  run  parallel  to  a  sinuous  coastline 
bordering  the  Pacific  Ocean.     These  mountain  chains,   interlaced  with 
valleys,  descend  quite  sharply  to  navigable  river  basins  which  empty 
into  the  Pacific,  to  the  west,  and  the  vast  Amazon  basin,   to  the  east. 
Since  the  coastal  belt  and  eastern  regions  are  hot  and  humid,  the 
temperate  climate  of  the  inter-Andean  tableland,   or  Sierra,  has  attracted 
population  nuclei  [Uzcategui,   1955c,  I,  pp.  4-5]. 
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Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  population  are  mestizos ,  and  one- 
third,  indigenous  peoples.     In  addition  to  the  white  minority  popula- 
tion, a  relatively  small  number  of  blacks  reside  for  the  most  part  in 
Guayaquil  and  the  coastal  belt.     Approximately  40  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation live  in  urban  areas. 

Sixteenth -Century  Ecuador 

In  early  Spanish  conquest  years,  Ecuador  was  considered  a  second- 
class  colony  annexed  to  the  Viceroy  of  Peru.     Cultural  growth  according 
to  European  standards  advanced  very  little. 

Half  a  century  after  Quito's  August  15,   1534,  founding,  only  one 
secondary  school  existed.     The  seminary  of  San  Luis  was  operated  by 
the  Jesuits.     Preparation  for  the  priesthood  was  offered,  but  sons  of 
workers  were  not  accepted.     Students  were  selected  from  people  considered 
to  have  "good  blood"  [Uzc^tegui,   1955c,  I,  p.   130].     Other  schools  were 
founded  later  by  Dominicans  and  Augustinians .     Parochial  studies  were 
reduced  to  teleology  of  religion,  philosophy,  and  jurisprudence.  Medi- 
cine was  not  taught  at  the  secularized  University  of  Santo  Tomas  until 
late  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

Similarly,  during  Quito's  early  years,  only  one  primary 
school  was  available.     Later,  several  other  schools 
were  organized.     Children,  for  a  fee,  were  taught  writ- 
ing and  a  limited  amount  of  reading.     Poor  parents  were 
unable  to  pay.   .   .   .  This  state  of  affairs  continued 
well  into  the  eighteenth  century. 

[Uzcitegui,   1951a,  p.  12] 

Dominicans  were  also  charged  by  the  Spanish  kings  to  teach  aspiring 

curates  in  Quechua,   the  language  of  the  Incas,  rather  than  in  their 

native  languages  or  Spanish.     Centuries  later,  due  to  this  deliberate 

tactic,  the  Ecuadorian  educational  process  continued  to  be  severely 

retarded  [Uzcltegui,   1955c,  I,  p.  55]. 
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This  "linguistic  error"  was  propagated  because  the  con- 
quistadores  preferred  to  diffuse  Quechua  among  the  indi- 
genous peoples.     Formerly,   in  Ecuador,  many  languages 
and  dialects  were  spoken.     Unquestionably  all  should 
have  been  respected.     On  the  other  hand,   it  was  admirable 
that  the  conquistadores  wanted  to  provide  the  aborigines 
with  a  common  language.     But  this  should  have  been 
Spanish  which  would  have  facilitated  the  intercommunica- 
tion of  all  the  indigenous  peoples  with  their  conquerors. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  conquest,   it  would  have  given 
them  an  instrument  of  culture  endowed  with  a  written 
alphabet.     But  the  Spaniards  did  not  want  the  Indians  to 
understand  everything  they  said,   .   .   .  and  they  propagated 
Quechua  as  the  common  language.   .   .   .  Without  Spanish  the 
Indians  remained  in  states  of  inferiority  and  were  subju- 
gated to  the  dominance  of  the  colonists. 

[Uzc^tegui  and  Pizer,  1971e] 

Seventeenth- and  Eighteenth -Century  Ecuador 

Seventeenth-century  schools  and  universities  on  the  Spanish  main- 
land "were  in  a  state  of  decadence  and  as  a  result  suffered  from  their 
own  vices  and  defects"  [Uzc^tegui,   1955c,  I,  p.   130].     This  decline  in 
educational  quality,   in  conjunction  with  forces  set  in  motion  by  the 
Catholic  Inquisition,  soon  created  a  corresponding  condition  in  the 
New  World. 

So  great  was  the  backwardness  and  ignorance  .   .   .  that 
there  were  few  opportunities  for  intellectual  pursuits. 
Very  few  books  were  brought  from  Europe. 

[Uzcategui,   1955c,  I,  p.  130] 

For  many  years,   in  all  Ecuador,  there  were  only  four  schools 

which  taught  reading.     These  were  located  in  Quito,  Guayaquil,  Cuenca, 

and  Loja.     During  this  period  girls  were  denied  formal  schooling. 

Not  until  1795  were  convents  authorized  to  open  girls'  schools.  The 

first  in  Spanish  America  was  established  at  Quito.     Convent  schools 

for  women  who  aspired  to  religious  orders  were  also  founded  [Uzcategui, 

1951a,  p.  12]. 

Many  penetrations  were  made  into  the  tropical  Oriente,  the  eastern 
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provinces  of  Ecuador.     Jesuits  (1599)  were  followed  by  Franciscans 
(1635)  and  Dominicans.     However,  efforts  to  baptize  Indians  living 
there  usually  resulted  in  failure.     Communication  was  almost  impossible 
because  of  the  many  spoken  dialects.     To  this  day  little  progress  has 
been  made.     Generally  speaking,  Indians  in  the  Oriente  follow  their 
old  customs.     Roads  have  not  been  opened  to  them,  nor  have  they  im- 
proved their  material  culture.     Their  lives  remain  essentially  unchanged 
[Uzcltegui,   1955c,  II,  pp.  182-87]. 

In  the  late  1690's,  Ecuador  suffered  a  debilitating  series  of 
natural  and  man-made  disasters.     Earthquakes,  f  ires,  epidemics,  and 
starvation,  combined  with  piracy  along  coastal  waters  and  Church  corrup- 
tion inland,  wrought  a  heavy  toll  in  life  and  property.     By  this  time 
there  were  42  convents  and  1,000  friars  in  Quito  alone  [Uzc^tegui,  1955c, 
I,  p.  119]. 

This  great  number  of  clerics  was  due,   in  part,   to  Spanish  disdain 
for  manual  labor.     The  only  choice  open  to  an  artisan's  son  to  improve 
his  station  was  through  the  clergy.     It  was  considered  improper  for  a 
Spaniard  to  marry  an  artisan's  daughter.     An  artisan  was  not  allowed 
to  hold  political  office  or  other  official  positions  of  honor.  To 
better  their  social  station,  artisan-class  women  had  to  enter  convents. 
This  resulted  in  an  overabundance  of  nuns  and  priests. 

A  main  cause  of  Ecuador's  early  poverty,   it  would  appear,  stemmed 
from  this  concentration  of  clerical  wealth  and  land  ownership.  The 
subsequent  misery,  Uzcitegui  suggests,  was  aggravated  by  corrupt 
Spanish  public  officials  who  employed  bribery  and  exacted  fees  while 
performing  administrative  duties. 

During  the  first  two  centuries  of  Spanish  rule,  printers  in  Lima 
had  been  restricted  to  producing  religious  works  and  folders  for  the 
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Audiencia  Real,  since  religious  controls  were  strict  and^ there  had 
been  few  recent  scientific  achievements.     Excepting  Audiencia  officials 
and  clergy,  most  people  were  illiterate.     Priests  controlled  the  few 
existing  books.    Not  until  1741  were  the  Jesuits  permitted  to  install 
a  printing  press  in  Ambato.     Later,   it  was  transferred  to  nearby 
Quito  and  functioned  until  the  Jesuits  were  expelled  in  1767.     It  was 
then  confiscated  and  abandoned  [Uzc^tegui,   1955c,  II,  p.  184]. 

In  France  an  expedition  was  organized  by  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences  "to  measure  some  degrees  of  the  meridian  to  the  area  south  of 
the  equator"  [Uzcategui,   1967e,  p.  4].     It  was  well  received  in  Quito 
and  brought  many  books  and  scientific  instruments.     Discounting  the 
long  voyages  from  Europe  to  the  Americas,  these  scientists  spent  seven 
years  completing  their  observations  and  measurements.     Such  visits, 
along  with  subsequent  exposure  to  other  well  known  scientists  such  as 
Humbolt  and  Darwin,  helped  stimulate  cultural  progress  in  Ecuador. 

Meanwhile,  Spain  v/elcomed  the  Age  of  Enlightenment  as  a  means  of 
promoting  useful  knowledge.     In  New  Spain  residual  effects  were  gradual, 
but  eventually  rewarding,  especially  for  commerce  and  higher  education. 
Societies  pledged  to  educational,  scientific,  and  civic  progress  were 
launched.     In  Ecuador  during  the  late  1700 's,  printed  matter  became 
available  to  a  limited  degree.     Scientific  inquiry  and  technical  ad- 
vances were  stimulated  by  a  succession  of  imported  scholars,  primarily 
from  France  and  Germany.     Public  education  remained  essentially  eccle- 
siastic, dedicated  to  producing  clerics  and  church  members. 

In  1792  Eugenio  Espejo,  an  Ecuadorian  scholar  who  was  the  first 
notable  proponent  of  liberty,  espoused  ideas  of  independence  from 
Spain.     He  attempted  to  promote  educational  reform  and  individual  li- 
berty by  advocating  free  education,   freedom  from  religious  teachings 
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in  school,  and  greater  variety  in  teaching  methods  including  more 
student-centered  activities.     He  was  influenced  greatly  by  philoso- 
phical and  political  works  obtained  through  clandestine  channels.  But 
Espejo  was  destined  to  be  the  first  "victim  of  Ecuadorian  freedom,  with 
his  sacrifice  of  imprisonment"  [Uzcategui,   1955c,  I,  p.   134].  His 
dreams  of  nation-wide  insurrection  and  the  establishment  of  an  exclu- 
sively republican  government  were  short  lived. 

Nineteenth-  and  Twent ieth- Century  Ecuador 

A  turbulent  period  characterized  the  early  1800's,   including  terri- 
torial disputes  with  Peru  and  Colombia.     In  the  years  prior  to  Ecuador's 
independence,  many  young  people,   including  native-born  criollos ,  were 
educated  in  France.     Some  returned  to  Ecuador  with  a  desire  to  govern, 
expressing  ideas  of  liberalism  and  egalitarianism.     But  faced  with  a 
choice  of  revolution  or  retention  of  their  noble  position,  most  chose 
the  latter.     Also,  despite  the  new  "light  of  wisdom"  in  the  sciences 
and  politics,  conservative  elements  were  always  prepared  to  subvert, 
such  ideas. 

Religious  instruction  in  schools  was  still  considered  of  prime  im- 
portance.    On  the  one  hand,  Lancastrian  methods,  which  relieved  the 
teacher  shortage  somewhat,   introduced  the  practice  of  the  monitorial 
system.     But  precarious  political  conditions  which  did  not  support  pro- 
visions for  public  education  of  the  masses  kept  most  children  out  of 
school;  hence,  only  scions  of  the  wealthy  elite  received  education. 
Schooling  continued  to  be  considered  a  personal  adornment  with  no 
utilitarian  significance. 

In  1822  the  Spanish  capitulated  and  ceased  to  govern  Ecuador. 
The  year  1830  saw  it  a  free,  autonomous  country,  formed  from  the 
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ancient  Reino- de  Quito  territory  (see  Appendix  B)^  composed  of  three 
states,  Azuay,  Cuenca,  and  Quito.     The  great  liberator -hero  Simon 
Bolivar  had  died.     Juan  Jose  Flores  became  the  first  president.  Con- 
gress, functioning  as  a  single  legislative  body,  met  annually  to  for- 
mulate laws  and  enforce  the  new  constitution. 

A  century  of  frequent  uprisings  and  political-religious  unrest 
followed  independence.     Territorial  disputes  continued  complicating 
the  political  situation.     These,  along  with  serious  socioeconomic  prob- 
lems, contributed  to  a  complex  postindependence  history  replete  with  a 
line  of  national  heroes.     The  May,   1944,  revolution  finally  resulted 
in  enormous  legislative  adjustments.     These  social,  economic,  and 
educational  reforms  greatly  advanced  workers'  rights  and  benefited  the 
general  public. 

Uzcategui  suggests  that  the  shift  to  political  autonomy  during 
the  wars  of  independence  caused  a  static  period  in  terms  of  cultural 
progress.     Those  "men  who  were  outstanding  were  basically  self-educated" 
[Uzcategui,   1955c,  II,  p.  51]. 

In  education  the  congresses  introduced  a  number  of  reforms.  They 
implemented  the  Lancastrian  monitorial  system.     A  secondary  school 
was  authorized  for  each  province.     Primary  schools  were  promised  for 
each  population  concentration  of  100  inhabitants  or  more.  Additionally, 
children  of  six  or  more  years  were  required  to  attend  school,  and 
punishments  were  established  for  infractions  of  this  rule. 

By  1825  there  were  II  schools  in  Quito,  all  assigned  to  the 
churches,  8  for  males  and  3  for  females.     One  private  school  existed, 
accommodating  240  boys  and  75  girls. 

During  Rocafuerte's  administration  in  the  1830's,  a  department  of 
instruction  was  established  [Uzcategui,   1955c,  II,  p.  42].  Though 
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focused  primarily  on  secondary  and  university  education,   this  group 
created  a  new  position,  Director  General  of  Studies.     His  task  was  to 
expedite  laws  for  improving  and  organizing  primary-school  instruction. 
Then,  too,  a  number  of  specialized  schools  were  created  in  medicine, 
agriculture,  and  other  pertinent  fields.     The  National  Library  also 
prospered.     Rocafuerte  founded  a  publishing  house  devoted  to  printing 
school  textbooks.     He  encouraged  publication  of  Protestant  materials 
and  some  nonreligious  books. 

The  influence  of  Garcia  Moreno  who  became  president  in  1861 
colored  Ecuador's  next  educational  phase.     He  supported  religious  educa- 
tion and  strengthened  the  Church's  position  in  political  and  educational 
matters  [Uzc^tegui,   1951a,  p.   15].     Under  his  leadership  Catholic 
clergy  assumed  complete  responsibility  for  all  branches  of  education, 
primary  through  university. 

At  this  point  education  was  in  a  period  of  decline.  Teachers 
were  scarce,  and  those  available  could  scarcely  read  or  write  and 
earned  very  little.    Moreno  saw  the  need  for  reform.     In  1862,   to  remedy 
the  problem  in  primary  education,  he  brought  Sacred  Heart  nuns  and 
Christian  Brothers  from  France.     With  the  advent  of  the  Christian  Bro- 
thers, certain  Pestalozzian  principles  began  to  infiltrate  Ecuadorian 
educational  thought.     Secondary  education  had  decayed  since  the  Jesuit 
expulsion  in  1767,  and  Moreno  arranged  for  their  return  in  1863.  By 
1869  he  had  revised  university  education  by  assigning  it  to  the  clergy. 
Liberal  and  materialistic  doctrines  had  been  discouraged,   at  least  to 
a  degree. 

In  1870  the  Jesuits  were  expelled  from  Germany,  and  Moreno  hired 
three  German,  Jesuit  scientists,  Teodoro  Wolf,  Luis  Sodiro,  and  Juan 
B.  Menten,  to  organize  and  administer  the  Politecnica,  one  of  the  first 
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South  American  scientific  establishments. 

From  1871  to  1874,  other  well-known  European  scholars  joined  the 
Polit^cnica  staff.     Included  was  William  Jameson  who  published  the 
first  descriptive  botanical  work  about  Ecuador.     Moreno,   in  addition, 
made  available  necessary  teaching  materials  and  equipment  including 
a  botanical  garden,  observatory,  and  laboratory.     Politdcnica  studies 
were  grouped  into  the  following  three  areas:     (1)  technical  arts  to 
prepare  architects,  mechanical  engineers,  and  designers,   (2)  industrial 
and  manufacturing  arts  to  prepare  mining  engineers,  metallurgists,  and 
chemists,  and  (3)  communications  engineers,   topographers,  and  agrono- 
mists [Uzc^tegui,   1955c,  II,  pp.  99-102].     Unfortunately  the  institute 
survived  only  six  years.     Rivalries  among  the  Jesuits,   lack  of  funds, 
the  retirement  of  several  eminent  professors,  and  the  death  of  Moreno 
caused  its  closing.     Moreno,  however,  accomplished  considerable  educa- 
tional advancement  during  his  term  of  office. 

Despite  his  religious  conservatism,  Moreno  built  and  improved 
many  schools.     He  sent  educational  missions  into  the  Oriente.     To  com- 
bat parental  indifference  toward  nonattendance,  he  introduced  legisla- 
tion in  1871  which  created  many  new  rural  schools  and  stipulated  heavy 
fines  for  truants. 

This  time  much  of  the  law  was  actually  carried  into 
effect.   ...  by  1873,  of  431  schools  in  the  country 
[Ecuador],   255  were  public.    ...   To  secure  indigenous 
teachers  to  spread  education  among  their  own  people, 
a  teachers'  training  class  was  attached  to  the  Chris- 
tian Brothers'  school,   in  which  Indian  boys  from  Loja, 
Otavalo,  and  other  places  were  taught.     Some  of  them 
qualified  [to  become  teachers]. 

[Uzcitegui,   1951a,  p.  15] 

Faithful  to  Catholicism  and  the  aristocracy,  Moreno  was  responsible 

for  many  public  improvements  but  unable  to  relieve  appreciably  the 

misery  among  the  poor  or  correct  his  country's  economic  deficiencies. 
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The  Liberal  Revolution  of  1895  was  concerned  with  byeaking  feudal 
chains.     Ideologically  many  important  reforms  were  achieved;  legisla- 
tion favored  education.     In  reality,  though,  Ecuador's  economic  and 
political  structure  did  not  provide  for  enforcement. 

Education  continued  under  Church  domination.     As  late  as  1897, 

Article  12  of  the  new  constitution  read, 

The  religion  of  the  Republic  is  Catholic,  apostolic, 
Roman,  with  exclusion  of  all  others  contrary  to  its 
moral  sanctions.     Public  officials  are  obligated  to 
protect  it  and  enforce  respect  for  it. 

[Uzcdtegui,   1951b,  p.  4] 

Here  was  official  imposition  of  a  religion  upon  an  entire  country. 

Non-Catholic  religions  were  banished.     Mandates  of  the  past  were  revived 

and  copied  by  the  new  constitution.     Education  reverted  to  a  static  base 

There  were  no  reforms. 

Finally,  objections  to  intransigent  conservatism  fomented  numerous 

uprisings  which  culminated  in  drastic  constitutional  reforms  in  1905 

and  1906.     Through  valiant  efforts  of  Eloy  Alfaro  and  his  supporters, 

secular  education  became  the  law.     Article  16  of  the  1906  constitution 

read. 

Official  teaching  and  its  cost,  on  the  part  of  the  muni- 
cipalities, are  essentially  secular  and  lay.  Neither 
the  state  nor  the  municipalities  will  subsidize  or  aid 
in  any  way  other  teachings  that  are  not  official  or 
municipal.  [Uzc^tegui,   1953,  p.  158] 

Even  though  leaders  like  Eloy  Alfaro  and  Leonides  Plaza  recognized 
the  need  for  significant  educational  reform,  powerful  aftereffects  of 
the  Church's  influence  remained.     Specialized  teacher  preparation 
oriented  toward  affirming  and  extending  the  ideology  of  the  revolution 
was  needed.     Accordingly,  normal  institutes  were  created  to  profession- 
alize teaching.     There  was  intense  Church  opposition  against  these 
normal  schools. 
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Educational  secularism  existed  for  many  years  as  a  constitutional 
precept  but  was  almost  impossible  to  enforce  at  any  level.     The  first 
normal-school  graduates  were  the  "pioneers  in  this  work"  to  secularize 
teaching  [Uzcitegui,   1951b,  p.  4].     In  1946  a  predominantly  conserva- 
tive assembly  attempted  to  disparage  the  secular-political  triumph  in 
education  by  equating  ignorance  with  secularism.     These  efforts,  how- 
ever, were  thwarted  by  public  opinion,  the  press,  the  teaching  pro- 
fession, parents,  and  educational  authorities. 

After  the  1944  political  upheaval,  President  Jose  Velasco  Ibarra's 

new  regime  issued  a  decree  supporting  a  literacy  education  league.  The 

ensuing  work  plan  had  four  principal  categories.     These  were  financial 

support,  publicity,  census  and  enrollment,  and  teaching  [Uzc^tegui, 

1951a,  p.   33] .     Earlier  efforts  which  had  been  initiated  by  groups  of 

artists,  writers,  and  journalists  were  coordinated  and  expanded  under 

this  plan.     Later,  another  law  decreed  that  citizens,  too,  were  obligated 

to  teach  reading  and  writing  to  their  illiterate  neighbors  in  order  to 

reinforce  the  new  legislation. 

Improved  teaching  methods  became  a  topic  of  extensive 
professional  concern.     An  increasing  flow  of  educa- 
tional materials  disseminated  information  to  more 
people.     About  1951,  however,  a  financial  crisis 
arose  due  to  legislative  restrictions  and  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  above-mentioned  resources  to  meet  the 
growing  demands.     Unfortunately  many  partial  [newly] 
literates  were  neglected,  abandoned  to  return  to  their 
ignorance.  [Uzcategui,   1969a,  p.  8] 

Uzc^tegui  comments  further  that  the  gravity  of  this  situation  was 

compounded  by  the  misconception 

still  held  tacitly  or  explicitly  that  legislation 
settles  everything.     It  is  an  interesting  fact 
that,   though  Ecuadorians  traditionally  regard  the 
law  as  a  panacea  and  all  problems  are  settled  and 
aspirations  satisfied  when  the  relevant  legislation 
has  been  passed,  the  vast  majority  .   .   .  have  no 
notion  of  how  to  respect  and  obey  it.     This  explains 
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why,  despite  so  many  laws  to  combat  Illiteracy,  it 
.   .   .  remains  an  unsolved  problem  and  we  are  still 
far  distant  from  the  day  when  we  can  say  it  has 
been  blotted  out  in  Ecuador. 

[Uzcategui,   1951a,  p.  26] 

Apart  from  the  residual  effects  of  centuries-long  Roman  Catholic 
domination,  this  lack  of  public  identification  with  the  law  has  been 
compounded  by  other  divisive  cultural  forces.     Although  Ecuadorian  law 
includes  voluminous  coverage  of  children's  rights,  compulsory  school 
attendance,  and  precisely  defined  governmental  obligations  to  provide 
adequate  school  plants  and  teachers,  enforcement  has  been  virtually 
impossible  due  to  lack  of  plant  facilities  and  services. 

Uzcategui  poses  an  interesting  reason  for  this  paradoxical  situa- 
tion.    Ecuadorian  law,  he  argues,  follows  classical  Roman  tradition 
which  grants  parents  the  right  to  ignore  the  state  as  they  choose,  es- 
pecially in  the  areas  of  compulsory  education  for  their  children.  Yet, 
in  Ecuador  education  is  a  principal  state  function.     Though  comprehen- 
sively descriptive  in  terms  of  all  people's  right  to  be  educated,  the 
final  constitutional  education  proviso  is  "terse  and  ineffective,  since 
it  defers  to  parents  the  right  to  determine  their  children's  education" 
[Uzcategui,   1955d,  p.  8].     The  present  educational  system  in  Ecuador 
reflects  these  assumptions: 

1.  Education  of  children  is  the  primary  responsibility  of 
parents  or  those  who  represent  them.     The  State  will 
see  to  its  fulfillment. 

2.  Education  within  the  republican  institutional  framework 
is  free  to  the  public. 

3.  The  State  will  respect  the  right  of  the  parents,  family, 
or  those  who  represent  them  in  order  to  give  their 
children  the  best  teachings  that  they  might  have. 

[Uzcdtegui,   1953,  p.  172] 

Uzcategui  views  this  legal  interpretation  of  parental  prerogative  as 
a  relic  of  the  past  urgently  needing  renovation,  since  many  do  not 
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respect  the  concept  of  compulsory  education. 

In  addition  to  legislative  ambiguities,  the  land-ownership  system, 

industrial  structure,  and  mining  practices  have  created  even  more 

difficulties  in  fulfilling  compulsory  education  decrees.     Many  private 

businesses  anticipate  heavy  economic  losses  should  Indians  become 

literate.     Francisco  Teran  recalls  numerous  antischool  incidents 

during  the  1920 's  while  Uzcategui  was  serving  as  an  education  official. 

Often  we  would  ride  on  horseback  into  isolated  regions 
to  convince  hacienda  owners  to  comply  with  laws  which 
explicitly  required  them  to  provide  primary  education 
for  children  residing  on  their  haciendas.  It  was  not 
unusual  to  be  chased  away  with  bullets,  called  commu- 
nists or  socialists,  and  threatened  with  the  loss  of 
our  lives.  [Ter^n  and  Pizer,  1971] 

Not  until  1938,  under  the  guidance  of  Minister  of  Education  Lufs 

N.  Dillon  was  there  an  official  reform  to  rectify  this  injustice. 

Under  the  new  system  [rural]  schools  are  to  be  installed 
and  maintained  by  the  State  which  appoints  teachers  and 
operates  the  schools  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as 
other  State-subsidized  schools. 

[Uzcategui,   1951a,  pp.  24-25] 

However,  this  reform  provided  for  variants  of  the  typical  state- 
operated  school.     Though  it  achieved  some  minor  progress,  the  move- 
ment gradually  lost  impetus. 

Between  1951  and  1955  considerable  gain  was  made  in  school  con- 
struction, particularly  in  formerly  neglected  regions.     A  series  of 
revenue  laws  including  postage  increases  were  decreed  to  subsidize 
this  program. 

Yet,  with  "regularity  each  school  year  still  begins  with  anguished 
official  declarations  which  are  echoed  in  the  press"  [Linke,   1960,  pp. 
94-95].     Thousands  of  students  are  unable  to  enroll  in  primary  schools 
due  to  lack  of  facilities . and  teachers.     This  is  all  the  more  regret- 
table, because  many  trained  university  graduates  must  resort  to  other 
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employment.     Similar ly^   the  few  new  schools  actually  established 
cannot  meet  growing  demands  of  an  exploding  population.     A  pyramidal 
effect  is  the  result. 

For  every  country  in  Latin  America,  the  1956-65  period  showed  a 
rise  in  the  percentage  of  the  population  enrolled  in  all  schools;  at 
the  primary  level,  this  figure  was  57.6  percent,  at  the  middle  levels, 
110.6  percent,  and  at  the  higher -education  levels,  92.3  percent 
[United  Nations,   1970,  p.   187].     Yet,  for  Ecuador  corresponding  figures 
for  the  same  period  were  7.3  percent,  primary,  9.2  percent,  secondary, 
and  10.0  percent,  higher-education  levels  [United  Nations,   1970,  pp. 
18-19].     In  Ecuador,   in  1965,  primary  enrollment  of  the  total  popula- 
tion of  those  aged  7-14  was  54.6  percent,  secondary  enrollment  of  those 
aged  15-19,   20  percent,  and  higher  levels,  ages  20-24,  2.8  percent 
[United  Nations,   1970,  p.  18]. 

For  Uzcategui  there  is  a  moral  imperative  wherever  there  are 
"people  to  be  educated."    Moreover,  no  systematic  formal  educational 
system  can  be  planned  or  implemented  unless  it  is  based  on  a  sociocUl- 
tural  understanding  of  the  people  to  be  served. 

Conclusion 

An  individual's  ability  to  function  successfully  in  a  culture  de- 
pends largely  on  his  learned  repertoire  of  roles.     Individual  percep- 
tions influence  structuring  of  these  roles  and  subsequent  behaviors. 
Elements  which  contribute  to  initial  self -acceptance  operate  within 
the  framework  of  anticipated  role  assignments  and  means  for  fulfill- 
ment.    Culturally  approved  or  assigned  roles  reflect  a  society's  eval- 
uation of  its  group  members.     These  evaluations  projected  into  be- 
havior are  then  internalized  by  the  group  members  themselves.  They 
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come  to  view  themselves  as  they  perceive  their  reference  group  sees 
them,  becoming  part  of  an  intricate  complex  which  eventually  determines 
self-image. 

John  Gillin  describes  such  ethos  components  as  "a  constellation 
of  acquired  drives  or  motivations  that  are  characteristic  of  the  cul- 
ture plus  the  goals,  both  explicit  and  implicit,  toward  which  cultural 
activities  are  directed"  [1955,  p.  488]. 

Despite  dissimilarities  between  Latin  American  cultures,  Gillin 

also  proposes  a  South  American  concept  of  individuality  differing 

radically  from  the  North  American  concept. 

Each  person  is  valuable  because  of  a  unique  inner 
quality.   .   .   .  The  United  States  credo,  on  the  other 
hand,  holds,  at  least  ideally,  that  the  individual 
merits  respect  because  he  has  the  right  to  be  con- 
sidered "just  as  good  as  the  next  person,"  or  at 
least  because  he  has  the  right  to  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity.  ...   in  other  words,   in  the  United  States 
the  average  individual  is  seen  in  terms  of  his 
equality  with  others,  equality  of  right  or  oppor- 
tunity.    In  Latin  America,  however,  the  individual 
is  valued  precisely  because  he  is  not  exactly  "like" 
anyone  else.  [1955,  pp.  488-489] 

For  Gillin,  persons  manifest  this  Latin  American  ideal  by  ascrib- 
ing certain  "dignities"  to  every  role  and  status.     Prior  to  the 
Spanish  conquest,  the  conquerors  were  "marginal  men,   .   .   ,  'nobodies 
who  wanted  to  be  somebody. '     In  the  new  lands  they  made  themselves 
hidalgos,    'sons  of  someone,'  hijps  d'algo.     Each  person  had  to  insist 
that  he  was  distinctive  because  he  had  no  ascribed  distinction"  [1955, 
p.  492]. 

Emilio  Uzc^tegui  may  be  described  in  part,  then,  as  a  composite 
personality  embodying  both  South  American  and  North  American  concepts 
of  individuality  and  dignity.     Examination  of  his  cultural  background 
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and  education  reveals  the  remarkable  manner  in  which  he  has  not  only 
strived  to  achieve  but  made  every  attempt  to  deserve  the  esteem  in 
which  he  is  held.     Above  all,  he  has  studiously  avoided  the  pitfalls 
of  ethnocentrism  including  its  most  subtle  implications. 


CHAPTER  III 


CHILDHOOD,   EDUCATION,  AND  CAREER 


Introduction 

Born  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  Emilio  Uzc^tegui  has  lived  to 
see  more  than  a  half-century  of  profound  social  and  political  changes 
in  Ecuador.     In  his  recollections  he  can  document  precisely  his  in- 
fluence and  role  in  promoting  reforms,  particularly  in  education  and 
educational  legislation.     Content  for  this  chapter  is  based  primarily 
on  material  taken  from  five,  nondirective  interviews  taped  in  Quito,  in 
1971,  between  Uzc^tegui  and  the  researcher. 

Childhood  and  Early  Education 

With  reference  to  the  cultural  context  of  his  early  years,  Uzc4- 

tegui  recalls, 

Quito,  at  the  time  of  my  childhood,  was  a  small  city, 
.   .   .  although  the  capital,   inaccessible  and  provin- 
cial, and  was  practically  isolated  from  the  outside 
world  until  the  railroad  finally  arrived  in  1908.  No 
other  means  of  transportation  were  needed,  since  dis- 
tances within  the  city  were  small.     Quito  was  also  a 
religious  center  having  a  disproportionate  number  of 
churches,  convents,  and  friars.     Few  foreigners  resided 
in  [Quito]  or  visited  ...   in  those  days.  Occasionally 
a  traveling  show  or  concert  such  as  an  Italian  opera 
company  would  pass  through.   .   .   .  But  such  events  were 
very  rare.  [Uzcategui  and  Pizer,   1971  b] 

My  education  at  home  was  incomplete,  since  my 
mother  seemed  to  care  only  about  intellectual  and 
moral  aspects.     Perhaps  she  thought  these  to  be  the 
most  important  elements  of  life. 
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.She  repressed  my  physical  development ^   "Emjllio,  you 
will  fall;  don't  run^  Emilio;  don't  play;  don't  jump; 
don't  lift  that  weight.     Emilio,  don't  move;  don't  do 
anything." 

Such  preoccupation  made  me  a  sedentary  child,  be- 
cause I  had  been  taught  to  read  at  age  four.     I  began 
attending  school  at  age  five.     Throughout  my  childhood 
I  dedicated  myself  to  relatively  serious  endeavors. 

[Uzc^tegui  and  Pizer,  1971a] 

Uzc^tegui's  childhood  exploration  in  play  and  reading  prepared 

him  for  the  development  of  self -discipline  and  a  penchant  for  scienti 

fic  methods  of  inquiry  and  experimentation. 

My  play  consisted  of  constructing  high  altars  or 
a  drugstore  in  the  corner  of  a  room,  usually  a  bed- 
room.   Most  of  the  time  I  built  little  cars,  houses, 
and  other  toys  from  cardboard.     I  either  played 
alone  or  with  my  brothers.     Outdoor  games  were  of 
little  or  no  interest  to  me  because  of  their  limited 
availability. 

Doll  houses  arranged  under  a  table  absorbed 
hours  of  my  childhood.     And,   by  the  way,  I  must  ad- 
mit that  my  constructive  tendency  toward  building 
toys  received  considerable  stimulus  from  my  family. 
They  always  applauded  my  efforts  and  encouraged 
friends  to  do  likewise. 

I  can  say  that  I  left  nothing  unexplored.     I  was 
a  builder  of  air-lifted  balloons,  fireworks,  ships, 
and  whatever  I  saw  or  encountered  through  reading, 
since  reading  was  my  greatest  joy  from  my  earliest 
years . 

My  mother  was  deeply  concerned  about  giving  me  a 
"good"  education.     But,  unfortunately,  she  believed 
that  education  consisted  only  of  life's  moral,  re- 
ligious, and  intellectual  aspects,   ...  I  concen- 
trated on  attending  school  punctually,  studying  all 
lessons,  reading  all  available  material,  and  praying. 
This  last  chore  which  I  came  to  hate  influenced  my 
love  of  academic  study  [beginning,   in  part,  as  an 
escape] . 

Since  my  mother  .   .   .  placed  great  value  on 
learning  and  responsibilities,  I  was  able  to  free 
myself  from  the  long  rosaries,   litanies,  and  other 
religious  practices  in  my  home.     I  pretended  to  have 
homework.     I  dedicated  my  time  to  reading  and  writ- 
ing while  other  members  of  my  family  prayed.     And  I 
never  finished  these  tasks  until  the  religious  prac- 
tices had  ended.     Sometimes  they  waited  for  me  to 
join  them  in  prayer,  but  I  was  more  stubborn  than 
they.     Becoming  bored  with  waiting,   they  would  pray 
alone. 
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Religious  education  which  long  victimized  me 
[as  a  constant  source  of  pressure]  made  me  into  a 
fearful  and  cowardly  individual^   one  who  could  not 
walk  alone  in  the  dark  and  tended  to  find  elves^ 
devils,  and  ghosts  everywhere.     I  was  fearful  of 
the  unknown.     Only  by  free  thought,  together  with 
frequenting  the  places  which  instilled  in  me  dread 
and  fear  was  I  able  to  shed  all  remains  of  fear. 

[Uzcategui  and  Pizer,  1971a] 

Except  for  several  primary-school  teachers  who  castigated  his  poor 

handwriting,  Uzcategui  was  able  to  finish  his  early  schooling  without 

difficulty. 

I  spent  my  six  primary  years  with  teachers  who, 
though  considered  the  finest  in  those  times,  still 
had  no  realization  of  changing  pedagogical  demands. 
Not  one  had  graduated  from  a  normal  school.  Two 
had  barely  glanced  through  the  materials.   .   .  . 
Only  one  took  his  chosen  profession  seriously. 
Only  he  advanced,  studying  curriculum  and  teaching 
methods.     The  others  did  slightly  less  than  nothing. 

The  Sucre  public  school  which  I  attended  was 
the  best  in  Quito.     However,   they  taught  everything 
by  rote.     They  made  me  review  lessons  so  many  times 
that  even  noxi/,  after  several  decades,  I  can  remem- 
ber to  the  last  letter  some  passages  of  those  texts, 
^  que  nada  podian  ser  peores  [and  nothing  could  be 
worse].     Everything  was  written  in  catechismal  form, 
barely  comprehensible,  without  illustrations  for 
clarification. 

The  lesson  in  world  geography  which  I  memorized 
in  sixth  class  [first  grade]  began  like  this  (I  am 
reproducing  it  mentally), 

Q.     What  is  geography? 

A.     The  description  of  the  surface  of  the  earth.  ' 

Q.  What  shape  is  the  earth? 

A.  Round. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  the  chart  that  represents 

the  world? 

A.  World  map. 

Q.  How  is  the  world  divided  on  the  map? 

A.  In  two  parts  called  hemispheres. 


Q. 
A. 


What  does  hemisphere  mean? 
Half  a  sphere. 
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Q.    What  is  the  name  of  the  hemisphere  on  the  right-, 

hand  side? 
A.  East. 

Q.     And  the  left  side? 
A.  West. 

Such  was  the  first  chapter,  or  lesson.     As  one  can 
see,  condensed  questions  and  answers  like  these  fre- 
quently resulted  in  pedagogical  nonsense. 

It  did  not  matter  to  our  teachers  that  we  did  not 
understand  what  a  sphere  or  hemisphere  was.  Perhaps 
they  did  not  understand  either.     The  important  issue 
was  that  we  recite  the  lesson  without  stopping.  Three 
mistakes  constituted  a  serious  misdemeanor  and  re- 
sulted in  a  hand  spanking. 

The  same  happened  in  other  areas.     There  was  no 
cyclical  or  concentric  teaching.*    In  arithmetic  we 
were  never  given  a  practical  problem.     In  our  sixth 
class,  we  were  forced  to  add  10  or  12  addends,  each 
in  billions  and  trillions.   ...  In  the  fifth  class 
[second  grade],  we  learned  multiplication,  always 
using  at  least  10  numerals  in  the  factors.  In 
grammar  class  language  was  not  considered  as  a 
separate  academic  subject.**    We  once  memorized  a 
difficult  text  by  San  Marti  and  others  by 'Andres 
Belle.  [Uzcategui  and  Pizer,  1971a] 

Uzc^tegui  reflects  further  on  another  aspect  of  the  school  en- 
vironment . 

With  regard  to  discipline  things  were  no  better. 
At- least  my  first  school  years  formed  part  of  the 
epoch  in  which  corporal  punishment  was  in  its  apogee. 
Children's  behavior,  good  and  bad,  had  its  price.  • 
For  one  good  lesson,  so  many  "tickets",  or  cardboard 
pieces  worth  5,   10,   100,   or  more  points  were  awarded, 
and  additional  ones,  for  arriving  at  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning.     In  those  times  it  was  meritorious  for 
a  still  drowsy  child  to  awaken  at  the  school  door  in 
order  to  have  the  honor  of  being  first.     These  same 
"tickets"  also  served  to  free  one  from  punishment. 

Since  I  always  liked  to  fulfill  my  obligations, 
I  was  punished  only  a  few  times,     I  was  never  locked 
away.     I  was  beaten  three  times  with  a  whip,  once  for 


*Cyclical  or  concentric  teaching  encompasses  methods  designed  or 
conceptualized  in  terms  of  incremental  learning  steps  from  simple  to 
complex  v/ith  goals  toward  useful  application. 

**In  other  words,  the  entire  study  of  language  consisted  of  the 
exploration  of  grammar  and  memorization. 


falling  from  ray  seat,  another  time  for  leaving/ a 
textbook  at  home  in  the  living  room,  and  the  tKird 
time  for  poor  handwriting.     It  suffices  to  say  that 
my  handwriting  is  still  very  poor. 

[Uzcategui  and  Pizer,  1971a] 

One  of  my  most  poignant  childhood  memories  con- 
cerns an  incident  which  occurred  here  in  Quito. 
The  President,  Eloy  Alfaro,   .   .   .  had  initiated  the 
1895  revolution  and  transformed  the  regime  from  con- 
servative to  liberal.     He  secularized  education  and 
founded  normal  schools  for  teacher  preparation. 
Deeply  concerned  about  education,  he  supervised  cer- 
tain reforms  personally. 

I  remember  that  one  of  my  elder  brothers  [there 
were  two]  was  attending  normal  school  in  1910.  At 
that  time  there  had  been  an  incident  with  Peru  in- 
volving a  boundary  dispute  and  the  possibility  of 
war.     Among  other  young  people,  still  in  their 
teens,  my  brother  had  been  called  upon  for  reserve 
duty.     One  night  when  he  was  on  guard  duty  in  the 
batalion  universitar io,  a  loco  companion  shot  and 
killed  him. 

When  it  was  time  for  the  normal-school  gradua- 
tion ceremony,  Eloy  Alfaro  was  to  award  a  gold  medal 
to  my  brother  who  had  been  an  outstanding  student. 
The  medal  was  presented  to  me  in  my  brother's  memory 
by  Alfaro. 

Now,  of  more  interest  than  this  is  that  two  years 
later  Alfaro  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  regain  his 
lost  power.     He  and  several  others  who  had  initiated 
a  revolution  in  Guayaquil  on  his  behalf  were  brought 
to  Quito  where  their  lives  were  assumed  to  be  in  less 
danger.     An  enraged,  fanatical  populace  killed  them, 
however,  and  Alfaro's  body  was  carried  from  the  pri- 
son through  the  streets  of  Quito  where  the  present 
street,  the  24th  of  May,  passes  in  front  of  the 
Casa  de  la  Cultura.     Here  [in  the  park  across  from 
the  Casa]  is  an  obelisk  which  marks  the  spot  where 
they  burned  Alfaro's  corpse  [January  12,   1912].  All 
this  I  observed.     It  made  a  grave  impression  on  me 
and  is  one  of  the  most  somber  incidents  I  have  seen 
in  my  entire  life.        [Uzcdtegui  and  Pizer,  1971b] 

School  and  home,   in  addition  to  books,  were  my 
only  early  educational  influences.     My  life  was  re- 
duced to  remaining  at  home  when  not  in  school  and 
staying  at  school  when  not  at  home. 

The  school  did  nothing  to  awaken  interest  in  my 
future  vocation.     In  order  to  satisfy  my  teachers' 
wishes,   I  studied  all  academic  subjects  with  equal 
interest.     Little  by  little  such  pursuits  became 
agreeable.  [Uzcategui  and  Pizer,  1971a] 
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Only  two  secondary  schools  existed  in  Quito  during  Uzcategui's 
adolescence.     He  chose  to  attend  the  one  which  offered  preparation 
for  teaching. 

To  be  truthful,  during  my  childhood  I  had  con- 
sidered becoming  a  friar.     I  enrolled  contentedly 
at  the  Escuela  Normal  "Juan  Montalvo"  in  Quito. 
There  I  began  to  prepare  myself  to  be  a  teacher.  • 

Had  I  not  gone  to  this  recently  founded  school, 
I  would  have  had  to  attend  the  Colegio  Mejia  which, 
though  equally  prestigious,  offered  no  professional 
training  and  was  merely  a  secondary  school. 

With  this  change  in  status,  my  life  was  trans- 
formed.    Branches  of  learning  such  as  the  natural 
and  physical  sciences  with  which  I  had  previously 
been  unacquainted  occupied  a  major  part  of  my  atten- 
tion. 

My  family  granted  me  much  more  liberty.   .   .  . 
Gradually  I  stayed  at  home  less,   leaving  as  I  de- 
sired and  simply  indicating  my  destination  and 
when  I  should  return,  times  I  usually  knew  precisely. 

I  took  advantage  of  this  freedom  to  attend  mili- 
tary band  concerts  presented  at  the  plazas.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  my  affinity  for  music.  Be- 
sides these  concerts  I  also  was  exposed  to  movies, 
only  recently  on  view.     The  year  was  1911. 

Protestantism  was  also  very  influential  in  terms 
of  my  education.     At  that  time  a  group  of  Protes- 
tants were  teaching  at  a  girls'  normal  school.  They 
presented  plays  ...   in  rented  quarters.     I  attended, 
most  curious  because  evangelists  had  given  me  some 
very  interesting  readings  from  St.  John  and  St.  Luke. 

In  those  days,  of  course,  a  Catholic  was  prohibited 
from  reading  the  Protestant  Bible.     However,  I  was 
interested,  and  I  read  this  evangelistic  literature. 
Discovering  my  "profane"  reading  activities,  ray 
mother  became  very  angry  and  destroyed  the  books.  I 
nevertheless  continued  reading  these  doctrines. 

Music  was  another  interest  which  appealed  to  me.  ' 
There  [at  the  evangelists'  meetings]  I  sang  many 
hymns  which  I  enjoyed.     Here  was  another  factor  which 
affected  me  deeply. 

Attending  lectures  .   .   .  brought  me  much  enjoy- 
ment.    Since  I  was  interested  in  studying  everything, 
I  went  to  all  lectures  possible,  regardless  of  sub- 
ject or  topic.  [Uzcategui  and  Pizer,  1971a] 

Early  life  experiences,   in  conjunction  with  childhood  determina 

tion  to  be  free  of  intellectually  restricting  situations,  influenced 

Uzcategui's  identification  with  the  broad  issues  of  humanism. 
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•At  the  normal  school  several  professors  inj- 
fluenced  me  greatly.     Dr.  Luis  Felipe  Chavez,  who 
later  became  a  distinguished  writer  and  journalist, 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  socialist  party  in 
Ecuador.     He  was  an  excellent  Castilian  professor. 
Professor  Cesar  Semblantes  who  taught  history 
awakened  in  his  students  attitudes  of  tolerance, 
understanding,  and  unprejudiced  thought.     His  was 
the  most  acceptable  philosophy  of  life  I  had  yet 
encountered.     Professor  Fernan  Pons,  a  Spaniard, 
was  a  most  advanced  teacher  of  pedagogy  consider- 
ing the  era.     He  introduced  us  to  Preyer,  Rosseau, 
Spencer,  and  other  educators.     He  was  exceptionally 
able  to  stimulate  individual  thought  and  supervise 
teachers. 

Above  all,  the  school  director.  Dr.  Leonidas 
Garcia,  was  a  person  of  high  educational  prominence 
and  a  liberal  thinker.     He  was  the  first  to  teach 
civic  education  in  Ecuador  and  has  since  influenced 
many  educators.  [Uzcategui  and  Pizer,  1971b] 

Recognition  for  academic  accomplishments  came  his  way.     He  had 

developed  a  will  and  tenacity  to  overcome  obstacles. 

During  my  third  year  at  Juan  Montalvo,   .   .  . 
I  was  granted  a  prize  consisting  of  books,   .   .  . 
my  initiation  to  anthropology  and  ethnography, 
among  other  subjects.   ...  I  also  read  widely  ! 
about  the  history  of  civilization. 

Later,  because  of  the  high  scholastic  stand- 
ing, I  qualified  for  a  scholarship  offered  by  the 
Chilean  government.     The  Director  asked  me  if  I 
would  like  to  go.     I  accepted,  very  happily.  Al- 
though ray  mother  was  reluctant  to. part  with  me, 
she  granted  me  permission  to  go  to  Chile. 

[Uzcategui  and  Pizer,  1971b] 

While  attending  Juan  Montalvo,  Uzcategui  became  very  friendly  with 
Dr.  Walter  Himmelman,  member  of  a  German  educational  mission  invited 
by  the  Ecuadorian  government  to  help  revitalize  education.     From  him, 
during  class  breaks,  Uzcategui  studied  German.     Originally  he  had  con- 
sidered becoming  sufficiently  proficient  to  study  in  Germany.  World 
War  I  occurred  about  the  time  (1914)  he  had  to  decide  between  Chile 
and  Germany. 

Uzcitegui  remembers  a  feeling  of  relief,  since  his  main  preference 


had  always  been  Chile. 
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When  I  left  Ecuador  for  Chile,  I  was  a  young  man, 
somewhat  ignorant,  but  habituated  to  study.     I  was  in- 
terested in  knowing  reasons  for  everything.     I  had 
always  tried  to  be  free  of  prejudice  and  was  a  faith- 
ful and  energetic  defender  of  my  ideas.     My  ambition 
at  this  time  was  to  become  a  primary-school  teacher. 

[Uzc^tegui  and  Pizer,  1971b] 

The  move  from  Quito  to  Santiago  when  he  was  14  was  a  challenge  to 
Uzcategui's  value  system  in  relation  to  his  needs  and  standards  of  in- 
tegrity.    Rather  than  conform  unwittingly,  he  chose  to  become  the  mas- 
ter of  his  destiny.     At  first  he  endured  periods  of  acute  solitude 
and  frustration.     His  enthusiasm  and  openness  to  learn,  however,  made 
it  possible  to  benefit  from  the  experience. 

Advanced  Education  and  Early  Career 

Santiago 

Although  my  home  in  Quito  was  modest,  m.y  mother  was 
very  proud.     She  conformed  with  antiquated  Spanish 
assumptions  that  manual  labor  was  indecent.     Such  la- 
bors were  relegated  to  Indians  or  others  who  merited 
no  esteem.     But  I  .   .   .  reacted  against  this  and 
after  coming  to  Chile  enrolled  in  manual-arts  courses. 

[Uzcdtegui  and  Pizer,  1971b] 

I  arrived  in  Chile  "free."    And  being  exclusively 
the  dueno  of  my  own  activities,  I  began  a  new  life 
completely  distinct  from  the  former. 

[Uzcategui  and  Pizer,  1971a] 

Since  my  former  education  had  been  principally  in- 
tellectual, I  had  difficulties  with  physical  education. 
Though  enrolled  in  advanced  academic  courses,  I  was 
placed  in  the  most  elementary  physical  education  classes. 
Among  other  things,  unlike  most  chilenos ,  I  did  not  en- 
joy football.     At  this •school,  the  Escuela  Normal  Jose 
Abelardo  Nunez,   football  was  played  whenever  possible. 
I  attended  only  as  necessary  but  always  tried  to  ful- 
fill my  obligations.     When  I  had  a  choice,  never.'  ... 
Meanwhile,  I  sought  books  and  read.     I  was  truly  in- 
terred in  that  Chilean  colegio.     There  something  very 
curious  [amusing]  occurred.     Immediately  after  lunch 
the  others  were  permitted  to  play  football?    But  I 
was  not  allowed  to  read  after  dining  because  it  might 
harm  me.     This  disgusted  me.     I  .   .   .  hid  my  books  in 
a  small,  densely  forested  place.     Here  I  read,  hidden 
while  the  others  played  football.     Had  I  been  discovered, 
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I  wpuld  have  been  severely  castigated.    Because  of 
this  I  have  an  even  greater  aversion  to  football. 

There  I  remained  buried,  a  sobering  situation 
indeed.     I  was  deprived  of  my  family,  of  society, 
of  an  extracurricular  world.     Everything  centered 
around  my  self -education .     Because  of  the  enormous 
differences  between  my  peers  and  myself  in  terms  of 
interests  and  knowledge,  I  had  few  friends.  Some- 
times we  held  almost  violent  discussions,  because 
I  referred  to  the  books  and  sources  I  had  read, 
while  the  others,  not  having  read  widely,  had  very 
different  viewpoints. 

As  a  result  of  changing  to  the  Chilean  school, 
some  academic  voids  had  to  be  filled.   .   .   .  Also, 
I  had  to  prepare  for  two  sets  of  examinations,  since 
I  was  working  toward  two  degrees,  a  professional 
teaching  degree  and  the  regular  secondary-school  di- 
ploma. [Uzc^tegui  and  Pizer,  1971b] 

A  love  of  biography  and  the  understanding  of  the  need  for  the  kind 
of  discipline  which  creates  great  men  was  kindled.     A  respect  for  work 
coupled  with  a  humanistic  perspective  and  an  enduring  love  of  the  fine 
arts  helped  Uzcategui  to  overcome  his  inadequacies.     He  was  soon  recog- 
nized as  a  diligent  scholar  and  won  the  friendship  of  certain  distin- 
guished educators  because  of  intellectual  and  social  sophistication 
beyond  his  years.* 

The  two  years  I  spent  at  the  Colegio  Nunez  were 
completely  filled  with  study.     The  theater  was  my 
only  occasional  distraction.     I  usually  attended 
Sunday  matinees  or  every  evening  during  vacations 
and  chose  more  or  less  cheerful  works  such  as 
operettas . 

While  at  school  the  hours  of  my  active  day 
lasted  from  six  in  the  morning  until  ten  o'clock 
at  night.     Whenever  I  could  I  read  a  large  variety 


*Ecuador's  history,  with  16  constitutions  over  a  115-year  period, 
was  fraught  with  continuous  social  unrest.     Chile  had  enjoyed  better 
prospects  for  free  and  orderly  development.     Andres  Bello  (1781-1865) 
was  instrumental  in  the  foundation  of  the  University  of  Chile  and 
brought  order  out  of  chaos  engendered  by  obsolete  colonial  legislation. 
Although  later  Bello  students  disputed  his  theories,   the  Chilean  educa- 
tional climate  was  receptive  to  considerable  intellectual  stimulation. 
See  Amanda  Labarca  [1939]  and  William  Rex  Crawford  [1967]. 
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of  books  dealing  with  most  of  my  major  studies, 
some  philosophical  works,  very  little  "light"  read- 
ing,  and  only  a  few  novels.     I  made  no  distinctions 
between  epochs  or  authors,  only  securing  and  select- 
ing books  which  were  useful  in  some  way.  Among 
others  I  read  works  of  Voltaires,  Rousseau,  Schopen- 
hauer, Diderot,  Darwin,  Lamarck,  and  Tolstoy.  A 
number  of  biographies  influenced  me  most  profoundly. 
One  volume  contained  accounts  of  three  great  Ameri- 
can educators--Domingo  F    Sarmiento,  Argentina, 
Andres  Bello,  Venezuela,  and  Horace  Mann,  United 
States  of  America.     These  accelerated  my  inclination 
towards  education,  although  music  remained  my 
greatest  interest. 

In  the  normal  school,   the  professors  were  out- 
standing.    This  establishment,   one  of  the  oldest 
in  South  America,  was  founded  in  1842  by  Sarmiento. 
With  such  personages  as  Director  Salas  Marchand,  I 
felt  comfortable  and  flourished  under  their  tutelage. 

Marchand  .   .   .  was  a  very  understanding  and  wise 
man.     He  placed  special  emphasis  on  character  for- 
mation and  held  a  deserved  place  among  the  most 
brilliant  Chilean  educators.     He  constantly  revised 
his  ideas  and  practices.     He  was  author  of  an 
excellent  book  about  education.     I  typed  the  origi- 
nal while  still  a  student.     Everyday  before  break- 
fast he  met  with  the  student  body  for  a  15-minute 
oracion  matinal  [morning  oration]  during  which  he 
interpreted  or  expounded  upon  a  moral  principle  or 
civic  topic  and  sometimes  a  book  chapter.  Those 
talks  were  always  very  interesting  to  me.     Due  to  the 
stimulating  sources  which  he  read  or  quoted,   a  more 
favorable  state  of  well  being  developed  in  me,  con- 
trary to  my  former  general  attitude.     He  inspired  me 
to  become  stronger,  more  energetic,  more  self-confi- 
dent.    Following  his  suggestions,  I  was  better  able 
to  put  my  ideas  into  practice.     Since  then  I  have 
been  convinced  that  the  principal  purpose  of  life, 
if  not  the  only  one,  must  be  to  have  a  strong, 
unified  will  in  order  to  complete  one's  work  des- 
pite obstacles  and  [to]  maintain  a  variety  of  ac- 
tive interests. 

A  second  professor  who  influenced  me  was  Umberto 
Allende,  still  Chile's  finest  composer,  then  Professor 
of  Music  at  the  normal  school.     He  awakened  and  cul- 
tivated in  me  a  fondness  for  good  music.     I  became 
acquainted  with  the  music  of  Wagner,  Grieg,  Beethoven, 
and  others.     He  inspired  me  to  enter  the  conservatory 
of  music.     There  I  studied  with  another  great  musi- 
cian, Enrique  Sorro.    ...  I  thought  of  becoming  a 
composer.     But  I  was  unable  to  continue  these  studies 
or  dedicate  myself  to  that  goal. 

Besides  such  fine  teachers,  my  classm.ates  who 
were  considerably  different  from  my  Ecuadorian 
friends  undoubtedly  influenced  me.     The  general  en- 
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vironment  in  Santiago  was  that  of  a  city  much 
larger  than  Quito,  having  about  200,000  inhabi- 
tants.    I  also  met  many  young  people  .   .   .  who  were 
restless  about  the  "mundane"  in  the  artistic  and 
social  aspects  of  life.   ...  I  also  came  into 
direct  contact  with  workers'  movements,  and  this 
influenced  me  considerably.     I  believe  the  12  years 
I  spent  in  Chile  to  be  one  of  the  best  epochs  of 
my  life. 

I  graduated  as  a  teacher  in  1915,  complete  "mas- 
ter of  my  fortune."  ...  At  that  time  I  planned  to 
enter  the  Institute  Pedagogico  at  the  University  of 
Chile.     In  reality  I  did  not  know  what  I  wanted  to 
pursue  and  was  not  content  with  mere  teaching  quali- 
fications.    I  wanted  to  specialize  in  something, 
having  had  a  desire  to  study  history  or  Spanish, 
but  since  I  had  placed  lower  in  the  biological  and 
natural  sciences  on  entrance  examinations,  I  decided 
to  pursue  the  sciences,  and  I  never  regretted  that 
decision,  because  my  books  always  have  a  scientific 
base  in  biology,  psychology,  and  sociology.  Later, 
having  completed  scientific  studies  there,  I  had 
removed  those  [lower  entrance  examination  deficien- 
cies]. [Uzcategui  and  Pizer,  1971b] 

In  the  stimulating  academic  and  social  environment  of  the  univer- 
sity, Uzcategui 's  personality  flowered. 

At  the  University  of  Chile,  the  most  outstand- 
ing professors  I  had  were  an  eminent  professor  of 
zoology  and  botany,  Frederico  Johow,  and  the  notable 
psychologist  Dr.  Guillermo  Mann.     Both  Johow  and 
Mann  were  German.     Others  on  the  faculty  were  the 
renowned  Chilean  pedagogues  Dario  salas  and  Pedro 
Leon  Loyola,  a  Chilean  professor  noted  for  his  .   .  . 
independent  thinking. 

Outside  the  academic  realm  Carlos  Vicuna  Fuentes, 
Jose  Gonzalez  Vera,  and  Eduardo  Barrios  helped  shape 
my  development  and  value  system  by  friendship  and 
example.     Looking  back  I  was  greatly  influenced  by 
my  residence  and  study  in  Chile.     When  I  went  as  a 
young  man  of  14,  I  had  been  rapidly  thrust  into 
the  Chilean  milieu.     This,  for  me,  was  the  right 
age  for  making  the  most  of  an  environment  so  superior 
to  that  in  Ecuador.  [Uzcitegui  and  Pizer,  1971a] 

Domingo  Sarmiento  (1811-1888)  influenced  Chilean  appreciation  for 
mass  education.     By  the  time  Uzcategui  arrived  in  Santiago,  the  univer- 
sity had  embraced  more  humanistic  ideals.     Primary  and  secondary  pro- 
fessional organizations  were  already  concerned  with  social  and  pedo- 
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gogical  reforms  including  a  priority  to  emphasize  assessment  of  chil- 
dren's needs  [Uzcategui,   1953].     Such  examples  of  democratic  idealism 
demonstrated  by  these  great  scholars  and  thinkers  influenced  Uzcategui's 
efforts  to  devise  appropriate  reform  "through  philosophical  reflection 
regarding  general  education." 

Two  extreme  tendencies  exist.   .   .   .  Some  educa- 
tors wish  to  transmit  to  their  students  a  detailed 
and  complete  vista  of  human  knowledge,  while  others 
prefer  to  restrict  them  to  knowledge  related  to  a 
narrow,  specialized  activity.   .   .   .  both  are  mis- 
taken, because  both  forget  students'  needs,  the  na- 
ture and  aspirations  of  the  society  in  which  they 
participate.     In  the  present  scientific  state  of 
development,   it  is  impossible  and  unnecessary  to 
teach  all  scientific  theories  and  facts.     No  one 
can  accomplish  this,  nor  does  anyone  need  it.  Ne- 
vertheless, a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  society  and  man  is  certainly  a  prerequisite  for 
everyone. 

Chile  definitely  supported  much  more  freedom  of 
expression  in  those  days  than  now.     Of  course,  there 
is  always  a  conservative  element  which  impedes  free- 
dom of  thought. 

Having  completed  my  [university]  studies  ...  I 
intended  to  sail  for  Ecuador.     Due  to  a  maritime 
strike,   ...  I  was  unable  to  leave.   .   .   .  Thus,  I 
was  without  work,  and  my  economic  resources  were  de- 
pleted.  .    .   .  Some  friends  helped  me  secure  a  science 
teaching  position  at  Iquique.     At  this  time  I  was  20 
years  of  age.  [Uzcategui  and  Pizer,  1971b] 

During  his  final  year  at  the  University  of  Chile,  Uzcategui  held 

a  position  at  the  normal  school  from  which  he  graduated.     He  was 

assigned  to  supervise  student  teachers  at  the  sixth-grade  level  of  the 

Escuela  Anexa  which  served  as  a  laboratory  school  for  the  university. 

Iquique 

Having  high  recommendations  and  an  outstanding  university  academic 
record,  Uzcategui  obtained  a  teaching  position  in  Iquique,  Chile. 
Iquique's  population  at  that  time  was  about  40,000.     Salt  production 


and  export  had  produced  considerable  local  growth  and  activity. 
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As  teacher  of  biological,  chemical,  and  physical  sciences,  he. was 
in  charge  of  the  science  departments  at  two  schools,  equivalent  to 
secondary  schools  with  a  six-year  program.     During  his  four-year  resi- 
dence, he  attempted  to  use  progressive  teaching  techniques  and 
arranged  several  expositions  of  his  students'  work. 

"By  the  time  I  went  to  Iquique,"  Uzc^tegui  relates, 

I  had  become  well  acquainted  with  most  Chilean  musi- 
cians through  the  two  eminent  music  professors  pre- 
viously mentioned.     Because  of  my  intense  interest 
in  music,  I  was  inspired  to  write  my  first  book, 
Musicos  chilenos  contemporaneos ,  a  biography  of  the 
country's  most  outstanding  musicians  including  my 
impressions  about  some  of  their  works. 

In  the  United  States,  concurrently  with  mine, 
a  book  was  being  edited  entitled  The  Best  Music  of 
the  World  which  also  listed  Latin  American  works. 
The  publisher  requested  me  to  contribute  an  essay 
about  the  music  of  Ecuador,  Bolivia,  Chile,  and 
Peru . 

I  arrived  in  Iquique  [in  1920]  still"very 
young  and  dedicated  myself  intensively  to  my  new 
position.     I  was  20  years  of  age  and  full  of  en- 
thusiasm.    Apart  from  my  classroom  teaching  re- 
sponsibilities, I  rearranged  classrooms  and  set  up 
laboratories  (which  had  not  existed  until  then). 
Although  I  worked  very  hard,  societal  problems 
also  aroused  my  interest.     Not  fiestas,  but  the 
quality  of  people's  lives  concerned  me.  Since 
Iquique  was  the  center  of  salt-mine  activity  in 
two  provinces,  I  became  interested  in  the  mines 
and  the  intolerable  working  and  living  conditions 
endured  by  miners.        [Uzcategui  and  Pizer,  1971c] 

Uzcategui's  interest  in  the  working-man  was  reflected  in  his  in- 
volvement in  journalistic  activities. 

Later  in  Iquique  there  existed  a  daily  news- 
paper called  EJ^  despertar  de  los  traba jadores .  I 
agreed  to  write  for  this  paper  and  .   ,   .  whatever 
I  wrote  and  submitted  was  published  without  censor- 
ship, because  they  had  great  confidence  in  me. 
Needless  to  say,  I  wrote  profusely. 

The  Chilean  government  was  militaristic,  hav- 
ing come  to  power  after  a  series  of  revolutionary 
movements.     Because  of  my  writings  on  behalf  of 
the  workers,  I  was  considered  politically  undesir- 
able.    The  government  wished  to  expel  me  from  Chile. 


But.  the  director  of  the  school  .   .   .  was  aware,  of 
my  sincere  devotion  to  school  responsibilities  and 
was  unconcerned  with  my  extracurricular  activities. 

He  defended  me  before  government  officiaJ.s. 
They  agreed  not  to  molest  me  if  he  could  persuade 
me  to  cease  my  journalistic  activities.     At  a  .   .  . 
teachers'  meeting^  I  was  thus  requested  to  comply 
with  this  mandate.     I  asked,  "Why?     I  fulfill  my 
professional  responsibilities  at  school,  and  away 
from  school  I  should  be  able  to  write  as  I  wish." 
He  continued  to  insist.     I  responded,  "Then  it  is 
incompatible  to  be  a  teacher  and  continue  writing 
for  the  paper?"    He  replied,   "Yes."    I  resigned 
my  teaching  position  and  continued  writing  for  the 
paper . 

A  short  time  later  a  cable  from  Ecuador  arrived 
with  an  offer  to  become  a  Supervisor  Escolgr  in  the 
Pichincha  province  which  included  Quito.     I  accepted 
the  offer  and  returned  to  Quito  penniless. 

During  my  stay  in  Iquique,   I  had  continued 
reading  constantly.     Russian  novels  especially  in- 
terested me,  and  I  read  all  the  great  works  of  the 
most  famous  authors,   .   .   .  the  literature  of  Spain, 
the  Americas,  and  Italy. 

I  was  motivated  to  relate  well  with  my  students. 
I  felt  towards  them  as  much  a  friend  or  companion 
as  teacher.     I  was  thus  motivated  to  organize  a 
spring  festival  such  as  the. one  held  annually  in 
Santiago,  but  not  in  the  provinces.     When  I  left 
Iquique  the  custom  continued. 

I  also  arranged  two  musical  operettas.  The 
libretti  were  mine,  but  the  music  was  taken  from 
such  composers  as  Wagner,  Puccini,  and  Bizet.  These 
were  presented  by  my  students  and  were  very  success- 
fully performed  numerous  times.     Later  they  were 
presented  in  Quito  with  considerable  acceptance. 

[Uzcitegui  and  Pizer,  1971c] 

Before  returning  from  Chile,  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  become  friends  with  a  number  of  outstanding 
literary  figures.     Carlos  Vicuna  Fuentes,  the  dis- 
tinguished professor  and  philosopher,  was  one.  It 
so  happened  that  Fuentes,  a  Chilean  with  a  broad 
international  perspective,  had  requested  a  seaport 
be  officially  opened  to  Bolivia  as  a  partial  solution 
to  complications  arising  from  a  Chilean-Peruvian 
dispute.     The  Chileans  were  outraged  at  his  proposal. 
His  professorship  was  taken  from  him,  and  he  was 
mistreated.     Motivated  by  this  injustice  to  Fuentes, 
I  wrote  a  pamphlet  entitled  Libertad  de  pensamiento 
1  llhertad  de  expresion  in  which  I  defended  Carlos 
Vicuna  Fuentes  and  teachers'  rights  to  have  and  ex- 
press their  ideas  freely. 

[Uzcategui  and  Pizer,  1971b] 
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■  My  friendships  there  also  extended  to  oth^r  dis- 
tinguished persons  such  as  Santiago  Labarca,  Gonzales 
Vera  (poet  and  author  who  passed  away  recently  and 
who  was  a  recipient  of  the  Premio  Nacional  de  Litera- 
tura  en  Chile),  and  the  famous  Chilean  novelists 
Eduardo  Barrios  and  Emiliano  de  la  Torre. 

[Uzcdtegui  and  Pizer,  1971c] 

While  I  was  in  Iquique,  moreover,  I  learned  to 
overcome  my  fear  of  public  speaking  through  a 
rather  comical  experience.     While  still  a  very  young 
^  man,  I  was  asked  to  give  a  public  address.     Prior  to 

ray  presentation,  another  speaker  had  spoken  for 
such  a  long  period  that  the  public  .   .   .  began  to 
shout  insults,  but  he  continued  reading  until  his 
speech  was  finished. 

After  one  and  one-half  hours,  my  turn  came. 
The  theater  was  in  a  tremendous  uproar.   ...  I 
arose,  went  to  the  front  of  the  proscenium  and 
shouted  in  my  loudest  voice,   "This  act  is  gratis. 
Those  who  are  not  interested  may  leave.     But  those 
who  remain  must  be  quiet  in  order  that  others  may 
listeni"    This  technique  worked  very  successfully 
for  me.     They  were  quiet,  and  I  made  my  presenta- 
tion.    Another  time,  while  defending  some  students 
who  were  to  be  expelled  from  the  university,  my 
defense  met  with  considerable  resistance.  Despite 
the  opposition,  I  presented  my  case,  having  gained 
personal  strength  and  confidence  from  the  Iquique 
experience.  [Uzc^tegui  and  Pizer,  1971d] 

Return  to  Ecuador 

I  returned  to  Ecuador  in  1925  as  Visitador  Es- 
colar  de  Pichincha,  having  spent  four  years  in 
Iquique.     The  new  position  carried  responsibilities 
equivalent  to  Supervisor  de  las  Escuelas  Primarias 
[primary-education  supervisor]  for  the  Pichincha 
province.     In  less  than  six  months,   I  was  promoted 
to  Director  de  Estudios  de  Pichincha.     This  position, 
approximating  that  of  a  superintendent,   is  now  called 
the  Direccion  Provincial  de  Educacion. 

I  was  the  first  educator  ever  appointed.  Pre- 
viously politicians  had  always  held  that  post.  Under 
my  direction  many  reforms  were  made  in  modernizing 
provincial  education  including  the  introduction  of 
"active  schooling"  [see  p.  67,  above.  Progressive 
education  principles  such  as  those  of  Dewey,  Kil- 
patrick,   Decroly,  and  Piaget]. 

Here  my  total  interest  was  dedicated  to  adminis- 
trative responsibilities.     Science  areas,  though, 
remained  my  personal  preference.     I  wanted  very  much 
to  continue  my  studies  and  do  research,  especially 
in  medicine,  but  this  was  financially  impossible. 


Problems  of  public  education,   too,  continued  to  in- 
terest me,  and  I  became  acquainted  with  most  geogra- 
phical sectors  of  Ecuador  and  the  widespread  educa- 
tional inequities.  [Uzc^tegui  and  Pizer,  1971c] 

Having  soon  discovered  that  a  second  occupation 
was  necessary  [for  financial  reasons],  I  entered 
the  university  to  study  law.     In  order  to  graduate 
from  law  school,  I  wrote  Ej^  nino  en  la  legislacion 
ecuatoriana  in  which  I  sought  to  determine  the  re- 
lation between  law  and  education.     A  person's  right 
to  an  education  was  also  examined.     I  was  especially 
interested  in  a  never-enforced  law  which  had  existed 
for  many  years.     Hacienda  owners  whose  property 
supported  20  or  more  school-aged  children  were  suppose 
to  establish  schools.     Since  they  wished  neither  to 
educate  the  Indians  nor  stand  such  expense,   the  law 
was  ignored.     The  situation  was  reactionary  indeed. 
First  I  attempted  to  clarify  the  law  and  then  exerted 
all  possible  efforts  to  encourage  compliance.  Since 
no  one  paid  attention,   [as  an  administrator]  I  in- 
timidated them  by  obligating  them  [through  constant 
reminders]  to  found  schools.     In  this  way  many  schools 
were  built.  [Uzc^tegui  and  Pizer,  1971d] 

At  that  time  Don  Atelivo  de  Faz  was  President 
of  the  Banco  Central  and  also  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  of  the  Republic.     He  resisted  building 
schools  on  his  hacienda.     When  I  sent  him  the  cir- 
cular ordering  him  to  build  schools,  he  did  not 
comply.     So  I  fined  him.     He  still  refused.  I 
therefore  fined  him  again.     In  turn  he  complained 
to  the  President  of  the  Republic  indicating  that  I 
had  placed  him  in  a  serious  dilemma.     He  threatened 
to  resign  as  bank  President  unless  I  resigned  as 
Director  de  Estudios. 

Then,  officially  I  was  asked  to  resign.     Since  I 
had  a  legal  right  to  enforce  a  law  which  had  existed 
for  some  time,  I  refused.     But  I  was  overruled.  I 
was  disgusted  with  the  entire  country  and  considered 
leaving. 

During  the  period  1925-28,  many  changes  occurred 
including  the  political  situation.     A  new  regime 
favored  constitutional  revision.     One  of  the  deputies 
in  the  Asamblea  Constitutiente  .    .    .  was  kindly  dis- 
posed toward  me  and  invited  me  to  serve  in  that  Assem- 
bly.    My  area  of  concern  would  be  the  creation  of  new 
educational  legislation.     I  accepted  and  decided  to 
remain  in  Ecuador. 

I  also  served  as  member  of  the  Junta  Consultiva 
del  Trabajo  which  was  created  by  President  Isidore 
Ayora  who  .    .    .  was  Ministro  de  Provision  Social. 
His  goal  was  the  study  and  presentation  of  laws  bene- 
ficial to,  laborers.   ...  we  studied  and  had  approved 


specific  laws  concerning  maximum  work  hours,  on-the- 
job  accidents,   [and]  child  labor.   .   .   .  These  are  now 
the  bases  for  Ecuador's  present  Codigo  de  Trabajo. 

During  1927  and  1928  ...  I  functioned  as 
Director  General  de  Institutos  Normales.     This  posi- 
tion was  created  in  order  to  coordinate  activities 
and  exercise  supervision  of  these  institutes  [nor- 
mal schools].     In  1930  the  deputy  mentioned  earlier 
became  Ministro  de  Educacion.     He  asked  me  to  be- 
come Director  General  de  Educacion  for  the  entire 
country.     I  accepted.     Mine  was  the  first  appoint- 
ment to  this  newly  created  position.     I  was  respon- 
sible for  supervision  and  orientation  of  primary 
and  secondary  education.     During  my  term  of  service, 
I  urged  the  founding  of  the  Facultad  de  Filosofia, 
Letras  y  Ciencias  de  la  Educacion  which  had  not 
existed  previously.     I  began  the  journal  Educacion 
which  was  published  by  the  Ministry  and  distributed 
in  all  national  primary  and  secondary  schools.  Un- 
der my  direction,  also,   the  Congreso  de  Educacion 
Primaria  y  Normal  was  organized  to  put  "active 
schooling"  into  effect  at  these  levels  [primary  and 
secondary].  [Uzc^tegui  and  Pizer,  1971c] 

Ecuador's  1928-29  political  constitution,  more- 
over, reorganized  the  senate.     In  addition  to  the 
already  existing  posts  filled  by  senadores  de  repre- 
sentacion  provincial  [senators  from  each  province], 
a  functional  centralized  senate  body  was  created. 
There  senators  were  to  represent  distinct  spheres 
of  interest  or  activities  in  the  Congreso  Nacional, 
such  as  agriculture,  commerce,   industry,   the  mili- 
tary,  labor,  country  people,  and  education.  Elec- 
tions were  held,  and  I  was  elected  for  two  consecu- 
tive periods   (1930-35)  as  Senador  de  Educacion  Pri- 
maria y  Normal  representing  primary  and  normal  school 
education.     I  was  the  youngest  senator  in  the 
C^mara.     I  not  only  defended  the  interests  of  educa- 
tion and  teachers,  but  also  laborers  and  the  lower 
classes.     At  the  close  of  my  first  term,  I  published 
a  leaflet, iQue  hice  en  el  Senado?     containing  a 
summary  of  my  activities  and  transcriptions  of  some 
briefs.  [Uzc^tegui  and  Pizer,  1971e] 

Before  going  to  study  in  the  United  States  in 
1930,  I  completed  my  His toria  del  Ecuador .  While 
I  was  in  Chile,  numerous  people  asked  me  about 
Ecuadorian  history  and  thought.     I  could  refer  them 
to  no  such  materials.     As  a  result  I  had  decided 
to  dedicate  myself  to  the  task. 

My  interest  and  work  on  behalf  of  education 
and  the  teaching  profession  grew.  Improving 
salaries,  working  conditions,  and  channeling  more 
funds  into  all  schools  at  every  level  seemed  the 
highest  priorities.     Besides  this  I  was  interested 
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in  improved  living  conditions  for  the  poor.     On  re- 
turning from  Chile  in  1925,  I  helped  found  the 
socialist  party  whose  prime  interest  was  social 
welfare.     But  a  year  later  I  renounced  my  interest 
because  of  disagreement  in  many  areas.     Since  that 
time  I  have  not  been  affiliated  with  any  political 
party.     I  operate  as  an  independent.     In  this  way 
if  one  disagrees,  one  is  not  obligated  to  an  ideo- 
logy or  group.  [Uzcategui  and  Pizer,  1971c] 

United  States  Soiourns 

At  age  30  Uzcategui  chose  to  take  a  leave  of  absence  for  additional 
study. 

I  have  always  liked  to  study.     I  am  never 
satisfied  until  I  know  and  understand  the  unknown 
to  the  degree  such  knowledge  is  possible.     I  had 
long  wanted  to  visit  the  United  States  and  study 
there. 

Mr.  Rowe,  Director  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
.   .   .  was  acquainted  with  my  work.     He  asked  if  I 
would  write  a  leaflet  about  education  in  Ecuador, 
as  part  of  a  series.     I  complied  and  it  was  published 
in  the  United  States  of  America.     It  so  happened 
that  in  one  of  his  letters,  he  urged  me  to  ask  if 
ever  he  could  be  of  assistance.     And  I  believe  (and 
this  belief  has  always  been  confirmed)  that  when 
the  North  Americans  make  an  offer,  they  follow 
through,  a  truly  admirable  quality.   .   .   .  So  I 
wrote  to  him  asking  if  he  might  secure  a  work  posi- 
tion for  me  in  order  that  I  might  study  there.    .    .  . 
Mr.  Rowe  responded  that  it  was  somewhat  difficult, 
at  that  time  but  that  I  might  qualify  for  a  scholar- 
ship (very  rare  at  the  time).     There  were  only  three 
opportunities  for  Latin  Americans  to  come.  For- 
tunately I  obtained  the  scholarship  and  was  spon- 
sored by  Mr.  Rowe. 

With  great  pleasure  I  became  one  of  Columbia 
University's  10,000  students.     I  studied  there  one 
year  and  earned  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  (1931). 
At  that  time  entrance  requirements  were  most  severe. 
Despite  seven  years  of  university  education  includ- 
ing three  additional  years  of  law  and  social  science 
[after  returning  to  Ecuador],   I  was  not  allowed  to 
enroll  as  a  graduate  student  on  a  Master's  degree 
level.     However,  I  was  still  content  with  having 
given  up  my  senatorship  and  position  as  Director 
General  de  Educacion  in  Ecuador  to  become  an  under- 
graduate at  Columbia.     And  I  have  no  regrets. 

At  Columbia,  moreover,  I  was  able  to  continue 
my  studies  in  psychology,   research  methods,   and  edu- 
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catlonal  philosophy,  among  other  subjects.     I  had 
great  difficulties  with  English.     Although  I  assumed 
that  I  knew  the  language,  I  found  on  arriving  that 
I  understood  no  one.     And  no  one  could  understand  me. 

My  first  class,  American  Education,  was  taught 
by  a  Professor  Wilson  who  had  been  an  .   .   .  educa- 
tional evaluator  in  Peru.   ...  I  also  attended  an 
English  class  at  a  night  school  nearby.  Although 
I  wanted  to  become  acquainted  with  New  York  City, 
it  was  impossible.     After  the  first  four-month 
semester,  I  knew  only  three  places,  my  residence, 
the  university,  and  the  night  school.     I  went  no- 
where.    I  only  studied.     But  I  passed  my  courses, 
which  was  most  important,  and  returned  to  Ecuador 
very  satisfied  after  two  semesters  in  New  York. 

[Uzcategui  and  Pizer,  1971c] 

Of  all  my  professors  and  teachers,  the  greatest 
was  William  Kilpatrick  at  Columbia.     I  attended  his 
classes  with  the  most  possible  interest.     In  New 
York,  too,  I  had  an  opportunity  to  meet  and  study 
with  Thorndike,  the  great  psychologist.     He  added 
much  to  my  knowledge.     In  addition  I  was  fortunate 
to  meet  many  eminent  North  American  educators  and 
attend  their  lectures.   [Uzcategui  and  Pizer,  1971e] 

In  the  1940's  Uzcategui  also  studied  at  the  Universities  of  Michi- 
gan and  California  at  Los  Angeles.     He  had  been  asked  to  visit  North 
American  universities  on  behalf  of  the  Inter-American  Institute  for 
Education.     During  this  trip  he  explains. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  I  was  not  gaining  as  much 
as  I  might  from  this  experience.     I  was  merely  a 
tourist  traveling  from  place  to  place.     I  .   .  . 
asked  if  I  might  not  accomplish  more  by  remaining  in 
one  locale  and  studying  rather  than  traveling.  The 
reply  was  negative. 

However,  I  made  arrangements  to  stay  in  one  -  ' 

place  and  entered  the  University  of  California  at 
Los  Angeles  where  I  took  more  courses  in  psychology, 
research  methods,  and  educational  philosophy.  There 
I  became  acquainted  with  Dr.   Lee,  Dean  of  Education, 
and  many  other  distinguished  educators. 

Aside  from  attending  many  lectures  and  conferences 
about  teaching  language,  I  made  a  presentation,  a  cri- 
tique centering  around  my  observations  concerning 
language-teaching  methods  in  the  United  States.  My 
visit  in  Los  Angeles  was  most  advantageous  and  enjoyable. 
I  made  many  fine  contacts  and  conducted  more  seminars. 

[Uzcategui  and  Pizer,  1971c] 


As  a  result  of  studies  being  conducted  in  language  instruction 
areas^  Uzcategui  was  later  inspired  to  write  Didactica  ob jetiva  de  las 
lenguas  Espanola  ^  extrangeras .  ' 

Educator -Statesman,  1931-65 

"On  returning  to  Ecuador  from  the  United  States,"  Uzcategui  re- 
lates, 

I  was  asked  to  join  the  faculty  at  the  Universidad 
Central  in  Quito.     I  accepted.     However,  I  continued 
my  law  studies.     I  was  ...  a  student  in  the  Facul- 
tad  de  Jur isprudencia  [Department  of  Jurisprudence] 
while,  at  the  same  time,  a  professor  in  the  Facultad 
de  Filosofia,   Letras  y  Ciencias  de  la  Educacion 
[College  of  Philosophy  and  Science  of  Education]. 
In  my  role  as  student,  I  thus  conducted  myself  with 
utmost  self -discipline  and  presented  no  threat  or 
problem  to  my  professors.     As  a  professor,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  asserted  myself  without  incurring  dis- 
favor in  either  role. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  a  long  relationship. 
As  professor  [with  the]  Facultad  de  Filosofia,  Le- 
tras y  Ciencias  de  la  Educaci6n  [Quito],  I  have 
taught  during  various  periods  from  1931-38,  1944-45, 
and  1965  to  the  present;  lectured  in  pedagogy, 
psychopedagogy,  general  didactics,  evolution  of 
pedagogical  ideas  and  institutions,  and,  currently, 
am  Professor  of  Educational  Philosophy  and  Educa- 
tional Research.     I  have  also  taught  several  of 
these  classes  at  the  universities  in  El  Salvador, 
La  Paz,  Asuncion,  and  Santiago. 

In  1938  I  was  appointed  Assistant  to  the  Dean 
of  the  Facultad  de  Filosofia,  Letras  y  Ciencias  de 
la  Educacion  [Quito]  and  became  Decano  [Dean]  in 
1949.     I  held  this  post  on  three  subsequent  occa- 
sions until  I  requested  a  leave  of  absence  to  accept 
a  position  with  UNESCO.     [Uzcaltegui  and  Pizer,  1971c] 

During  this  earlier  period,   ...   I  engaged  in 
several  debates.     One  was  against  Dr.  Velasco  Ibarra 
who  defended  religious-dominated  public  education. 
I,   on  the  other  hand,   defended  the  secularized  state 
school.     With  such  keen  motivation,  we  debated  con- 
siderably through  the  newspaper.     Dr.  Velasco  re- 
fused to  debate  with  me,   though,   in  public.  Later 
he  became  President. 

Meanwhile  I  continued  writing  profusely,  attended 
classes,   lectured,  taught,  chaired  conferences,  and 
continued  acting  on  behalf  of  educational  interests 


in  my  capacity  as  Senator.     I  was  also  elected 
Secretary  General  of  a  recently  organized  sindicato 
de  educadores  [educator's  union].     Whenever  there 
was  a  political  movement  which  would  change  Ecuador' 
situation,  my  responsibility  was  to  organize  a  teach 
ing  congress  called  the  Congreso  de  Unificacion. 
Then,  too,  I  worked  on  numerous  projects  including 
passage  of  a  teachers'  pay  scale. 

[Uzcategui  and  Pizer,  1971e] 

Since  a  codigo  del  nino  [code  of  children's 
rights]  did  not  exist  in  Ecuador,   the  government 
appointed  a  committee  to  remedy  the  situation  (1936 
and  1937).     I  wrote  the  document  which  the  committee 
approved.     Afterwards  it  was  enforced  as  law.  Ex- 
cept for  some  modification,   it  is  still  in  effect. 

I  served  in  1938  as  a  member  of  the  Consejo  de 
Proteccion  Social  created  by  the  Ministerio  de  Pro- 
vision Social  to  give  counsel  in  social  welfare 
areas.     During  1938  and  1939  I  functioned  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Tribunal  de  Menores  [Juvenile  Court]  in 
Quito.     Once  the  Codigo  de  Menores  [Juvenile  Code] 
had  been  approved,  various  departments  were  created 
to  administer  the  law.     Among  these,  a  juvenile 
court  was  charged  with  protection  of  and  trials  in- 
volving juveniles.     I  was.  appointed  to  represent 
education,  on  the  Court. 

Also  in  connection  with  the  Juvenile  Code,  the 
Escuela  de  Servicio  Social  [School  of  Social  Work] 
was  created  for  the  purpose  of  training  social 
workers.     I  was  appointed  as  Professor  and  later 
Dean  of  the  school  which  produced  Ecuador's  first 
social  workers  (1939-40). 

[Uzcategui  and  Pizer,  1971c] 

Among  key  organizations  within  the  Ecuadorian 
educational  system,  I  have  served  as  a  member  of 
the  Consejo  Superior  de  Educacion  (1937  and  1938) 
and  President  of  the  Comision  Tecnica  and  Consejo 
Nacional  de  Educacion  (1944  and  1945).     My  respon- 
sibilities centered  around  advising  the  Ministerio 
de  Educacion  and  occasionally  preparing  legal 
briefs.     One  such  case  involved  teacher  evaluation. 

[Uzcategui  and  Pizer,  1971e] 

In  Ecuador  there  has  always  been  considerable 
interest  in  updating  educational  legislation.  Many 
governments  have  named  committees  to  formulate  such 
revisions.     Since  1928  I  have  been  a  member  of  al- 
most all  these  committees.     For  example,  I  was 
elected  Deputy  by  the  Congreso  Nacional  de  Magis- 
terio  [National  Teaching  Profession  Congress]  to 
represent  them  at  the  assembly  which  expedited 
the  1944-45  political  constitution  when  Parliament 
was  institutionalized  into  one  house. 

[Uzcategui  and  Pizer,  1971c] 
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The  Servicio  Cooperativo  Interamer icano  de 
Educacion  [United  States]  has  also  solicited  my 
services  as  professor  and  teacher.     It  has  always 
given  me  great  pleasure  to  lend  my  services  as 
educator  to  organizations  within  or  separate  from 
the  teaching  profession. 

[Uzc^tegui  and  Pizer,  1971d] 

Aside  from  my  educational  responsibilities 
and  appointments,   ...  I  served  as  an  attorney 
for  the  "Caja  de  Seguro"  [voter  registration]  in 
Quito,  from  1947  through  1955,  and  have  also  been 
vitally  interested  in  political  suffrage.  In 
each  provincial  capital,  courts  have  been  interested 
in  organizing  suffrage,  maintaining  vigilance  of 
elections  in  order  to  assure  local  procedures,  ex- 
posing electoral  law  infractions,  and  exacting 
appropriate  penalties.     Elected  representatives 
either  have  been  members  of  principal  political 
parties  or  maintained  independent  status.     As  a 
member  of  the  latter  group,  I  served  in  1950  as  a 
spokesman  for  the  Tribunal  Electoral  in  Pichincha. 

[Uzcategui  and  Pizer,  1971c] 

During  UNESCO's  formation  in  1951,  Uzcategui  was  invited  to  assume 
leadership  of  a  Latin  American  educational  mission.     Although  he  accep- 
ted, he  was  not  able  to  assume  immediate  assignment  in  Costa  Rica.  As 
Dean  of  the  Facultad  de  Filosofia,  Letras  y  Ciencias  de  la  Educacion 
at  the  Universidad  Central  in  Quito,   he  was  in  the  midst  of  reorganiz- 
ing the  department  and  revising  teaching  methods.     Though  UNESCO 
granted  him  a  summer's  delay,  he  regretfully  resigned  the  post  when  his 
university  work  was  still  unfinished. 

Paraguay,  1955-59 

In  1955  UNESCO  requested  Uzcitegui  to  head  a  mission  in  Paraguay. 
He  accepted. 

During  the  four  years  we  were  there,  many  educa- 
tional reforms  were  initiated.     Education  at  all 
levels,   from  primary  through  university,  was  com- 
pletely transformed,  new  curricula,  new  study 
plans,  and  new  programs.     I  left  there  very  con- 
tent, because  my  efforts  had  been  rewarded.  ... 
People  there  understood  and  appreciated  the  nature 
of  reform  and  its  underlying  philosophic  groundings. 
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They  applauded  the  changes.     In  a  recent  Paraguayan 
history,  UNESCO's  role  in  helping  achieve  educational 
reform  is  explained,   including  my  contributions  to 
the  project.  [Uzc^tegui  and  Pizer,  1971c] 

During  Uzc^tegui's  four-year  UNESCO  mission,  he  was  instrumental 

in  helping  Paraguayans  effect  the  following  reforms: 

1.  Creation  of  a  department  of  fundamental  education  within 
the  Ministerio  de  Educacion. 

2.  An  educational-psychology  department  staffed  with  a 
director  and  three  psychologists, 

3.  A  normal-school  education  department  (separate  from  that 
of  primary  education). 

4.  An  increase  in  the  number  of  educational  supervisors. 

~^  5.     A  document-curriculum  center  to  design  new  instructional 

mater  ials . 

6.  Textbook  evaluation  and  revisions. 

7.  Two  ongoing  courses  leading  to  primary-school  director 
certification . 

8.  Ongoing  educational  assessment  testing  courses. 

9.  New  plan  of  educational  activities  and  programs  for  pre- 
school and  primary-school  instruction. 

10.  '    Secondary  educational  institutions. 

11.  New  plan  and  programs  of  study  for  normal-school  insti- 
tutions. 

12.  New  plan  of  study  for  schools  of  business  and  commerce. 

13.  Primary-education  night-school  reforms. 

14.  Foundation  of  the  Institute  Nacional  de  Fisica  y  Quimica 
[Physics  and  Chemistry  National  Institute]  with  labora- 
tories provided  by  UNESCO. 

15.  An  educational  psychology  laboratory  with  materials 
approved  by  UNESCO. 

16.  Ongoing  round-table  discussions,  seminars,  and  short- 
term  courses  designed  for  studying  topics  in  psychology, 
pedagogy,  and  didactics. 


17. 


Symphony  concerts  for  students. 
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18.  Experimentation  with  a  system  of  achievement  testing  in 
certain  secondary  schools  rather  than  administration  of 
traditional  exams. 

19.  Foundation  of  two  journals,  La  revista  del  Ministerlo 

de  Educacion  ^  Culto  and  Bolet In  de  educacion  paraguaya . 

20.  Expanding  the  San  Lorenzo  Normal  School's  services  to 
neighboring  community  schools. 

21.  Improvement  of  living  standards,  hygiene,  and  social  and 
cultural  conditions  in  the  Nemby  zone  and  neighboring 
districts.  [Uzc^tegui,  1959a,  p.  28] 

El  Salvador,  1959-60 

Uzc^tegui's  next  UNESCO  assignment  was  in  El  Salvador  where  he 

also  served  as  member  of  a  commission  to  update  educa- 
tional systems  in  Central  America.   .   ,   .  Due  to  con- 
tinuing revolutionary  unrest,   the  university  was  soon 
closed,  and  all  activity  ceased  including  my  teaching 
and  ongoing  projects. 

For  about  one  month  I  accomplished  nothing.  All 
educational  institutions  were  closed.     Since  there 
was  no  constructive  V7ork  for  me,  I  wrote  UNESCO  and 
asked  to  be  relieved  of  my  position  and  sent  else- 
where.    Having  talked  with  key  administrators,  I  was 
discouraged.     No  one  knew  when  educational  activity 
could  be  resumed. 

During  that  period,  though,  I  wrote  a  book  en- 
titled Fundamentos  de  \a_  educacion  act iva  in  conjunc- 
tion with  methodology  classes  which  I  taught. 

A  short  time  later  in  Buenos  Aires,  I  published 
a  second  book,  La  llamada  crisis  de  la  escuela  act  Lva , 
a  rebuttal  to  an  argument  advanced  by  the  Spanish 
sociologist  Francisco  Ayalla,   then  residing  in  Argen- 
tina, that  the  "active  school"  was  "finished"  via 
several  articles  published  in  La  nacion,  Buenos  Aires., 
1957  and  1958.     He  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  pro- 
gressive schools  in  the  United  States  had  failed  to 
accomplish  their  objectives  and  as  a  result  were  dis- 
appearing.    Having  been  a  devoted  student  and  prac- 
titioner of  progressive  teaching,   115  pages  were 
accepted,  and  by  the  same  publishers  who  had  suppor- 
ted Ayalla. 

Leaving  El  Salvador,  this  respite  seemed  to  pro- 
vide an  ideal  opportunity  for  travel  through  the 
United  States.     I  wanted  my  wife  and  daughter  to  be  • 
acquainted  with  North  America.     The  trip  was  a  great 
success. 

When  we  arrived  in  New  York,  I  received  a  cable 
from  UNESCO  proposing  a  choice  between  Cuba  or  Bolivia. 
I  indicated  preference  for  Bolivia.     Soon  after  arriv- 
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back  in  Ecuador,  we  made  departure  plans  for 
Bolivia,  [Uzcategui  and  Pizer,  1971c] 

Bolivia,  1961-64 

Uzcategui  recalls  his  stay  in  Bolivia  as 

completely  satisfactory.     I  was  content,  because 
my  work  progressed  sufficiently  well.     I  became 
acquainted  with  many  outstanding  educators, 
academicians,  and  philosophers.     My  expectations 
were  more  than  fulfilled. 

UNESCO  had  made  ample  provisions  for  publish-  ^ 
ing  and  printing  educational  materials.     I  thus 
founded  the  journal  Mensa je  al  educador  boliviano 
of  which  a  large  number  were  published.     There,  too, 
I  published  several  books  including  Introducci6n  a 
una  pedagogica  cientif ica. 

[Uzcategui  and  Pizer,  1971c] 

Uzcategui's  Bolivian  challenge  lay  in  helping  revise  the  existing 

six-year  cycle  system.     He  proposed  the  following  four-year  cycles: 

1.  Ages  7-10:     Following  preschool  and  kindergarten  prepara- 
tion, designed  to  impart  a  common,  elementary  education 
to  children. 

2.  Ages  11-14:     Information  and  technical  education  for 
adolescents  with  grades  to  be  subdivided  into  prevoca- 
tional  and  vocational  areas. 

3.  Ages  15-18:     Separate  academic  and  technical  areas  in 
order  to  diversify  studies  for  professional  formation  in 
terms  of  both  the  country's  economic  needs  as  well  as 
students'  aptitudes  and  interests.     This  cycle  would  be 
subdivided  into  subject  areas  including  general  culture, 
academics  and  preparation,  and  actual  professional 
studies.     So  that  they  would  not  undervalue  intellectual 
development,  students  would  be  encouraged  to  develop 
fine  arts  appreciation  along  with  vocational  training. 
Secondary  schools  could  then  fulfill  obligations  to  ter- 
minal students  and -those  preparing  to  continue  at  the 
university  level.  [Uzcdtegui,   1964c,  pp.  3-4]  . 

Later,  having  concluded  my  UNESCO  mission  contact 
in  Bolivia,  I  was  invited  by  the  Bolivian  a-ithorities 
to  remain  and  continue  my  educational  projects  as  a 
government  employee.    ...  I  was  most  appreciative  of 
the  opportunities  the  Bolivian  residency  had  granted 
me,  and  I  wished  to  remain  on  the  best  possible  terms 
with  my  Bolivian  sponsors  and  colleagues.     It  seemed 
better  to  leave  rather  than  risk  possible  criticism 
that  my  position  might  deprive  a  Bolivian  national  of 


employment .  / 

I  .   .   .  refused  compensation  after  terminating 
the  UNESCO  position.     Since  this  change  occurred 
while  my  university  classes  and  other  projects  were 
still  unfinished  [in  which  approximately  100  graduate 
students  were  enrolled]^  I  remained  at  my  own  expense 
until  these  activities  were  completed.     Then  I  re- 
turned to  Ecuador. 

In  1969  I  was  appointed  Bolivian  Consul  in  Quito, 
an  honorary  position  customarily  offered  when  the 
work  volume  is  relatively  small.     Among  other  respon- 
sibilities, I  represent  Bolivian  citizens. 

[Uzc^tegui  and  Pizer,  1971c] 

Ecuador ,   1965  to  the  Present 

Soon  after  his  return  from  Bolivia  in  1965,  Uzcategui  was  approached 

about  returning  to  the  Universidad  Central  in  Quito 

as  a  professor  in  the  education  department.     I  accepted. 
Including  my  professorial  duties,  I  now  have  five  major 
interests,  almost  more  than  I  can  assume.   .   .   .  my  life 
is  very  satisfying.       [Uzcategui  and  Pizer,  1971d] 

Writing  and  revision  of  earlier  publications  occupy 
considerable  time  apart  from  my  other  obligations. 
I  am  now  finishing  a  series  of  teaching  methodologies 
in  the  natural  sciences  which  will  complete  my  series 
of  didactic  writings  for  the  secondary  school.  I 
have  also  nearly  concluded  a  new  volume,  Hlstor ia  de 
la  educacion  en  Hispanoamer lea ,  and  another  of  an 
autobiographical  nature  which  describes  my  educational- 
political-social  activities  and  thoughts.     Apart  from 
these  current  literary  efforts,  several  others  are  in- 
cluded in  my  future  plans. 

[Uzcategui  and  Pizer,  1971c] 

My  law  practice  and  governmental  responsibilities  in 
educational  areas  continue  unabated.     So  do  my  acti- 
vities on  behalf  of  the  Casa  de  la  Cultura  where  I 
edit  the  publication  Revista  ecuatoriana  de  educa- 
cion which  has  existed  since  the  institution's  found- 
ing in  1945.  [Uzcategui  and  Pizer,  1971d] 

A  child-development  course  for  Latin  American  educators,  organized 
and  directed  by  Uzcategui  in  1969,  demonstrates  his  continuing  partici- 
pation in  international  education  activities.     Under  the  auspices  of 


the  Paris  Centre  Internacional  de  L'enfance  and  the  Institute  Inter- 
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nacional  del  Nino  in  Montevideo,  special  courses  continue  to  be 
offered  periodically  in  different  countries  of  the  world  for  other 
professionals  including  doctors  and  lawyers  in  addition  to  educators. 
At  this  1969  endeavor,  Uzc^tegui's  program,  organized  in  association 
with  the  Ecuadorian  Ministerio  de  Educacion,  Proteccion  Social  y 
Salud,  attracted  numerous  professors  who  participated  as  both  instruc- 
tors and  students. 

In  November,   1972,  Uzcdtegui  visited  the  University  of  Florida  in 
Gainesville  where  he  spoke  on  the  history  of  education  in  Latin  America 
at  a  Center  for  Latin  American  Studies  colloquium,  addressed  several 
education  classes,  and  visited  with  colleagues. 

Life-Long  Focus  on  Education 

Uzc^tegui  has  demonstrated  faith  in  certain  positive  characteristics 
universal  among  mankind.     These,  he  strongly  feels,  can  be  described, 
developed,  and  enhanced  to  provide  satisfying  life  styles  for  all. 

Until  the  1940 's,  no  auxiliary  secondary  schools 
existed  in  Ecuador.  There  were  no  opportunities  for 
persons  who  dropped  out  to  resume  their  studies  at  an 
age  older  than  regular  students.  Those  who  needed  to 
v/ork  while  continuing  their  education  were  not  able 
to  do  so.  For  these  reasons  I  felt  that  establishing 
such  schools  deserved  maximum  priority. 

The  Colegio  Manuel  Maria  Sanchez  [secondary  school] 
in  Quito  [named  after  an  outstanding  educational  minis- 
ter with  whom  Uzcategui  had  worked  as  Director  General 
de  Educacion]  was  organized  as  a  university  laboratory 
school  for  teacher  preparation  in  the  College  of  Educa- 
tion.    Prior  to  this  innovation  students  had  graduated 
with  theoretical  knowledge,    lacking  practical  class- 
room experience. 

For  the  general  adult  populace  who  wished  to  con- 
tinue their  secondary  studies,   I  established  the  Cole- 
gio Nocturno  "Abraham  Lincoln"  [night  school]  where  I 
acted  as  Director  and  also  taught  classes  until  my  de- 
parture to  Paraguay.     Here  the  poor  and  others  who 
worked  during  the  day  were  able  to  complete  all  require- 
ments  for  a  secondary-education  diploma. 
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Gradually  more  night  schools  were  founded.  The 
Colegio  Nocturno  "Abraham  Lincoln"  functioned  accord- 
ing to  my  plans  for  15  years  [Uzcategui  contributed 
personal  funds  while  in  Paraguay  to  help  support  the 
program]  [Uzcategui  and  Pizer,  1971c] 

Among  my  many  goals  for  improving  the  quality 
of  higher  education  was  the  stimulation  of  more  in- 
terest in  research.     The  university's  doctoral  pro- 
gram was  established  to  give  teacher  graduates 
opportunities  to  enroll  in  advanced  research  methods 
and  studies.  [Uzcategui  and  Pizer,  1971d] 

Under  my  direction  summer  courses  were  also  es- 
tablished.    Teachers  who  wished  to  broaden  their 
knowledge  and  become  acquainted  with  new  educational 
innovations  were  given  this  opportunity  for  the  first 
time  in  Ecuador.     We  began  with  only  a  few  courses 
and  very  few  students.     One  hundred  students  were 
offered  five  courses  the  first  year.     But  when  I 
left  for  Paraguay  in  1955,   there  were  more  than 
1,000  students  enrolled  and  30  or  more  courses 
offered.     Foreign  students  also  began  coming  to 
these  sessions,  and  many  courses  were  designed  to 
accommodate  an  international  orientation.. 

Formerly  student  enrollment  in  my  department 
was  low.     Under  my  direction  a  school  of  psychology 
was  created.     Today  it  enjoys  prestigious  recogni- 
tion [in  Latin  America]. 

In  the  process,  I  also  established  a  system  by 
which  students  were  now  able  to  follow  through  a 
program  of  studies  with  appropriate  credits.  An 
advanced  humanities  area  of  concentration  was 
created  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  an  existing  depart- 
ment consisting  of  journalism  and  pedagogy.  Des-. 
pite  the  existence  of  philosophy  and  letters 
classes^  there  had  been  no  formal  organization  in 
the  humanities  area.         [Uzcategui  and  Pizer,  1971c] 

Another  of  my  books,  Paginas  de  cultura  ^  de 
educacion,  was  published  in  1953.     It  represented  a 
compilation  of  my  works  during  25  active  years -- 
lectures,  conferences,  studies,  and  essays.  A 
short  time  later  as  a  result  of  this  publication, 
I  was  asked  by  a  Mexican  publisher  to  submit  a 
methods  book.  El  arte  en  la  educacion. 

[Uzcategui  and  Pizer,  1971d] 

Uzcdtegui's  previously  mentioned  systematic  reorganization  of  the 
humanities  department  constituted  a  major  advance  in  Ecuadorian  univer- 
sity education.     Historically  bound  to  the  classical  tradition,  exist- 
ing courses  with  an  intellectual  context  such  as  philosophy  were  re- 
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stricted  by  antiquated  teaching  methods  and  content.     With  the  arrival 
of  the  twentieth  century,  Ecuadorian  universities  had  maintained  the 
classical  college  structure  (engineering,  medicine,  jurisprudence). 
Sociocultural  materials  such  as  offerings  in  the  humanities  and  social 
sciences  were  virtually  nonexistent,  although  an  introductory  decree 
in  1928  had  established  an  educational  philosophy  and  science  depart- 
ment with  the  foresight  of  Dr.  Isidro  Ayora  and  Dr.  Homero  Viteri  La- 
fronte. 

Later,  however,   it  became  necessary  to  reorganize  these  depart- 
ments to  accommodate  rapidly  expanding  knowledge  areas.     Under  Uzca- 
tegui's  guidance  both  ancient  and  contemporary  curricula  were  examined 
in  terms  of  twentieth-century  education  requirements.     The  new  orien- 
tation as  conceived  by  Uzcategui  changed  both  philosophy  and  instruc- 
tional methodologies  with  special  emphasis  on  upgrading  secondary 
teacher-training  programs. 

Twenty-five  years  later,   in  1953,  Uzcategui  organized  a  conference 
to  commemorate  establishment  of  the  Departamento  de  Filosofia  y  Cien- 
cias  de  la  Educacion.     This  Congreso  Latinoamer icano  de  Filosofia  y 
Ciencias  de  la  Educacion  was  the  first  of  such  magnitude  ever  held  in 
Ecuador.     International  in  scope  and  content,  many  representatives 
attended  from  other  Latin  American  countries  and  elsewhere.  Following 
both  conferences,   the  Casa  de  la  Cultura  published  two  comprehensive 
volumes  which  described  the  entire  proceedings  including  transcripts 
of  lectures  and  subgroup  meetings.     Other  inter-university  educational 
conferences  followed.     In  1955  Uzcategui  organized  an  equally  presti- 
gious international  conference  concerning  pedagogical  aspects  of  psy- 
chology, anthropology,  and  biological-sciences  instruction  [Uzcategui, 
1954c;  1955a]. 
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Composite  Personality 

Uzc^tegui's  long-time  friend  and  colleague  the  eminent  Ecuadorian 
social  scientist  Francisco  Terin  describes  him  as  "siempre  un  hombre 
combativo  [always  a  man  who  defends  his  beliefs/'  who  has  never  com- 
promised his  ideals  for  personal  or  political  gain  [Teran  apd  Pizer, 
1971]. 

Uzcategui's  concept  of  constant  growth  sets  him  apart  from  most 

other  Latin  American  educational  thinkers. 

Of  all  that  exists  .   .   .  nothing  stays  in  repose. 
The  diverse  suns  .   .   .  are  in  perpetual  motion 
forming  paths  which  must  yield  to  various  changes. 
.    .    .  Man's  ultimate  link  with  the  geneological 
animal  chain  has  experienced  the  most  varied 
changes^   individually  and  collectively.     So  it  is 
that  nations^  evolutionary  and  revolutionary^ 
violent  and  pacific,  remodel  from  primitive  bar- 
barism to  more  just  and  organized  societies,  to 
that  stage  we  call  civilization  which  is  simply 
one  of  the  transitory  phases. 

[Uzc^tegui,   1953,  pp.  52-53] 

Uzc^tegui  is  characterized  by  a  powerful  sense  of  integrity,  great 

talent,  and  devotion  to  labor.     Against  a  societal  mosaic  of  fatali*sm, 


paternalism,  personalisra,  and  prejudices  against  non-Europeans,  he 
developed  activist  rather  than  reactive  tendencies.     He  was  born  in  a 
part  of  the  world  where  religion  and  formal  education  v/ere  methodologi- 
cally catechismic.     Certain  events  in  his  career  exemplify  his  pio- 
neering spirit,  a  v/illingness  to  explore  the  unknown.     He  risked  per- 
sonal and  social  castigation  to  acquaint  himself  with  as  wide  a  spec- 
trum of  life  experiences  as  possible.     His  self-drive  has,  at  times, 
been  almost  puritanical  in  its  rigidity.     His  formative  years  were 
spent  accumulating  a  repository  of  knowledge  and  experience.     Later  as 
certain  interests  or  issues  became  paramount,  he  approached  them  with 


total  dedication.     Self -immersion  has  always  been  his  rule;  no  per- 


sonal  sacrifice  is  ever  too  great.  / 

Uzcitegui's  professional  and  social  behaviors  demonstrate  balance 
between  his  goals  and  sense  of  integrity.     His  persistent  quest  for 
answers  through  scientific  methods  is  balanced  by  a  humanistic  approach 
to  his  fellow  man. 

r 

His  teaching  roles  are  characterized  by  a  facility  for  sharing  in- 
sight and  enthusiasm. 

His  administrative  roles  reveal  the  talent  of  application.  As 
chairman  of  countless  conferences  and  conventions^  Uzcategui  has  pro- 
grammed such  events  to  facilitate  the  greatest  possible  professional 
exchange.     Rather  than  taking  authoritative  positions,  he  has  functioned 
as  an  exponent  of  ideas,  process  facilitator,  documentor,  and  synthe- 
sizer.    In  addition  he  has  made  sure  that  detailed  descriptions  of  con- 
tent and  process  have  been  published  following  these  events. 

Legislative  positions  have  provided  him  significant  opportunities 
to  promote  his  educational  interests.     These  include  the  formulation 
or  revision  of  laws  and  service  on  numerous  committees  dedicated  to 
initiating  educational  reforms.     All  have  been  greatly  enhanced  by 
his  wide  background  of  legal  studies. 

Life  for  Uzcategui  involves  a  continuing  series  of  priority  de- 
terminations in  terms  of  overall  goal  pressures.     He  has  five  careers. 
History  would  seem  to  indicate  that  he  has  great  success  in  realizing 
goals.     His  philosophical  and  pedagogical  writings  manifest  a  mature, 
objective  wisdom. 

Uzcdtegui  may  be  described  as  a  pragmatic  visionary.     Always  in- 
terested in  the  solution  of  pressing  social  problems  in  Ecuador,  he 
has  concomitantly  maintained  an  international  perspective,  reflected 
in  part  when  he  explains, 


The-  experience  of  having  lived  quite  a  number 
years  in  Bolivia  and  Paraguay^   immersing  myself  in 
their  cultures  and  familiarizing  myself  with  the 
lives  and  works  of  their  distinguished  men,  has 
led  me  to  discover  much  in  common  between  those 
two  countries  and  my  own  Ecuador,  notwithstanding 
their  distant  geographical  locations.  Proceeding 
from  the  same  ancestors,  sharing  similar  political 
experiences,  possessing  great  natural  and  political 
obstacles  to  their  development,  these  three  nations 
of  Latin  America  face  very  similar  problems. 

[Uzcategui,  1967a,  p.  19] 


CHAPTER  IV 
EDUCATIONAL  THOUGHT 


Introduct  ion 

Emilio  Uzc^tegui  reflects  aspects  of  eighteenth-century  enlighten- 
ment thinking  which  placed  great  faith  in  the  progress  of  mankind. 
His  efforts  directed  toward  development  of  relevant  educational  prac- 
tices and  freedom  of  thought  from  religious  control  have  given  impulse 
to  evolution  of  an  empiricism  and  rationalism.     He  is  confident  that 
humanity  can  realize  satisfactory  growth-potential  fulfillment  through 
wise,  artful  management  of  social  institutions. 

An  enlightened  humanity  educated  to  develop  its  reason,  he  also 
believes,  can  participate  collectively  in  determining  its  own  future. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  he  respects  the  philosophies  and  expertise 
of  contemporary  philosopher-practitioners.     Most  outstanding  are  the 
Europeans,  Bertrand  Russell  and  Piaget,  and  Sarmiento,  Thorndike, 
Dewey,  and  Kilpatrick  from  the  Americas.     Throughout  his  educational 
theories  are  the  concurrent  themes  of  essentialism  and  experiraentalism. 
Content  of  this  chapter  is  based  primarily  on  the  researcher's  inter- 
pretation of  his  written  works. 

The  Meaning  and  Purpose  of  Education 

Uzcategui  does  riot  believe  that  naming  his  "school  of  thought"  is 
necessary  [Uzcategui,   1953,  p.   254].     He  views  philosophy  as  a  system 
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of  orderly  thought  consisting  of  elements  comparable  to  certain  scien- 
tific principles.     Hypothesis  corresponds  to  opinion,  theory  to  philo- 
sophic reflection,  and  law  to  scientific  method.     If  philosophy  per- 
tained solely  to  scientific  knowledge,  there  would  be  evidence  of 
scientific  truths.     A  philosophy  based  on  mere  opinion  would  be  unsound 
for  lack  of  fundamentals  or  postulates.     Rather  than  being  confined  to 
a  particular  school  of  thought,  he  prefers  to  remain  eclectic. 

Uzc^tegui  believes  that  education  has  precipitated  a  number  of 
questions  which  cannot  be  resolved  entirely  by  science  or  subjective 
opinion.     Consequently,  a  comprehensive  educational  philosophy  is 
necessary,  since  the  educative  process  includes  elements  in  addition  to 
teaching  techniques,  curricula,  and  materials. 

Herein  may  be  the  crux  of  Uzcategui's  educational  thought.  For 
him  the  education  challenge  is  a  continuous  quest  for  resolutions. 
Since  the  educative  process  cannot  bo  reduced  to  mere  technical  terms, 
educational  principles,  aspirations,  and  directions  must  be  the  pro- 
ducts of  reflective  thought.     In  order  to  be  realized,  they  must  rest 
upon  reliable  knowledge  about  the  learning  process,  developmental  life 
stages,  and  social  interaction.     Uzc^tegui  considers  an  articulate 
acquaintance  with  the  social  sciences  and  humanities  as  crucial  to 
educators  in  fulfilling  their  obligations. 

To  be  educable  means  to  be  dependent.     "Education,"  derived  from 
the  Latin  educare ,  means  to  nourish,   to  cause  to  grow.     According  to 
Uzc^tegui  it  is  this  original  meaning  of  education  as  a  developing 
agency  that  most  closely  corresponds  to  biological  and  evolutionary 
facts.     Furthermore,  each  organism  inherits  a  genetic  endowment  and 
an  environment.     The  genetic  endowment  of  man  is  unique,  for  it  repre- 
sents the  potential  for  developing  recognizable  human  capacities. 
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This  "educability"  suggests  that  almost  everything  we  know  and  do  as 
humans  is  not  instinctive.     We  must  learn  to  function.     This  means 
other  humans  must  consciously  teach  us. 

On  a  broader  plane,  Uzcdtegui  ascribes  to  formal  education  a  sig- 
nificant role  in  the  cultural  life  style  of  any  society.  Dynamic 
societies  breed  dynamic  schools.     Yet,  schools  are  increasingly  sub- 
ject to  societal  surveillance.     He  thus  emerges  as  a  key  figure  in 
terms  of  his  role  as  educational  philosopher-reformer  in  Ecuador  and 
Latin  America  in  terms  of  promoting  the  concept  of  accountability  in 
education.     He  has  endeavored  to  provide  a  viable  educational  philosophy 
based  on  sound  principles  of  learning  theory,  wedded  to  realistic,  com- 
prehensive curricula  and  practical  methodology  which  can  be  applied  to 
Latin  America. 

Throughout  history,  Uzcitegui  observes,  one  essential  theme  per- 
vades all  concepts  of  education,  cultivation  and  formation  of  the  per- 
sonality [Uzc^tegui,   1967c,  p.   262].     Definition  of  an  "ideal  person- 
ality" has  varied  through  the  ages.     In  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  the 
ideal  man  was  political.     He  was  a  warrior  in  Sparta  and  a  religious 
during  the  Middle  Ages.     Today,  products  of  our  western  culture  aspire 
to  be  complete,  adaptable  through  self-determination. 

Education,  then,  may  be  viewed  as  concerned  with  the  process  of 

personality  development  and  cultural  transmission.     Though  he  claims 

not  to  offer  a  final  definition,  Uzc^tegui  describes  education  as 

the  science  and  art  of  reflectively  conditioning 
human  conduct  with  the  object  of  forming  an  inte- 
grated, harmonious  personality  in  each  individual 
within  certain  natural  limitations  .   .   ,  susceptible 
to  constant  improvement  and  adaptable  to  environmen- 
tal media,  but  meanwhile  capable  of  facilitating 
its  progress.  [Uzcategui,   1967c,  pp.  364-65] 
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Generally  speaking,  Uzcategui  suggests,  the  most  satisfactory 
aim  of  education  is  to  seek  the  best  adaptive  means  for  mankind  in 
order  to  facilitate  a  life  of  optimal  circumstances  encompassing 
several  broad  areas --development  of  the  personality,  social  adjustment 
and  mobility,  and  ethical  life  style  [Uzcategui,   1967c,  p.  393]. 

Since  man  is  a  social  being,   the  educative  process  should  prepare 

him  for  a  life  of  cooperation  and  mutual  help. 

Education  must  teach  understanding  and  respect 
for  desirable  cultural  values  in  the  young.   .   .  . 
The  good  and  bad  of  a  culture  must  be  judged  in 
relation  to  the  circumstances  and  needs  of  the 
group  through  which  it  passes.   .   .   .  Sociologi- 
cally education  has  the  mission  of  transmitting 
the  cultural  wealth  from  one  generation  to  the 
next.  [Uzcategui,   1967c,  pp.  318-19] 

This  orientation  permeating  Uzcategui 's  philosophy  may  reflect 
his  desire  to  see  Latin  American  education  become  classless,  for  in 
the  human  species  cooperation  means  considerably  more  than  meeting 
primary  needs.     He  would  say  that  educators  must  facilitate  coopera- 
tive practices  in  ways  that  confer  survival  benefits  upon  others  in  a 
creatively  enlarging  manner. 

Formal  Education  As  £  Social  Institution 

Uzcdtegui's  faith  in  man's  drive  toward  growth  is  demonstrated  in 
his  educational  philosophy  [Uzcategui,   1953,  p.   254].     He  envisions  a 
school  available  to  everyone  and  designed  to  accommodate  individual 
student  needs.     He  advocates  a  liberal  education  accompanied  by  some 
specific  preparation  for  one's  life  work.     Appropriate  attention  must 
be  given  to  encouraging  adequate  social  skills.     Excessive  recognition 
of  super intellectualism  or  dominance  of  physical  education  is  inad-  • 
visable.     Educational  philosophy  should  be  grounded  in  psychological 
principles  as  they  relate  to  problems  springing  from  the  immediate 
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culture  and  society. 

At  this  point  Uzcategui  departs  radically  from  traditional  Latin 
American  educational  thought.     He  views  schooling  as  both  a  social  and 
instructional  experience.     Above  all  schooling  must  offer  continuous 
personal  nourishment  and  enrichment.     Only  secondarily  should  schooling 
prepare  for  the  university  [Uzcategui,   1969a,  pp.  110-11]. 

Uzcategui  subscribes  to  Dewey's  concept  of  education  as  a  "life 
process  rather  than  preparation  for  life"  [Uzcategui,  1953,  p.  127] 
and  recognizes  the  social  realities  of  developing  countries  such  as 
Ecuador.     He  has  advocated  legislation  to  provide  adequate  funds  for 
educating  all  citizens.     Legislation  of  formal  education  must  be 
evaluated  constantly.     Properly  structured,  financed,  administered,  and 
staffed,  the  school  offers  an  ideal  possibility  for  changing  an  entire 
country's  life  style. 

An  institution  may  be  described  as 

a  functioning  entity  within  a  cultural  system,  with 
a  relative  degree  of  stability  [created  to]   .   .  . 
pursue  one  or  more  clearly  defined  objectives,  to 
validate  esteemed  cultural  traits  through  its  pur- 
poses, to  make  use  of  desirable  symbols,   ...   .  and 
[to  have]  a  well  established  oral  and  written  tra- 
dition. [Uzcategui,   1967c,  p.  321] 

Social  institutions  must  operate  with  the  intention  of  satisfying 

fundamental  societal  needs.     Formal  educational  institutions  have  a 

specific  role,  cultural  transmission  to  the  young  and  contribution  to 

the  development  of  productive  citizens.     Uzcategui  views  educators  as 

dutybound  "to  strive  constantly  to  upgrade  themselves  professionally 

thereby  offering  .   .   .  appropriate  stimulation  to  their  students" 

[Uzcategui  and  Pizer,   1971d].     He  also  places  great  responsibility  on 

the  obligations  of  the  school  to  serve  the  entire  community.  Like 

the  Paraguayan  educator  whom  he  admires,  Ramon  Cordozo,  he  would 
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agree  that  "the  rural  school  should  be  converted  to  a  grange  school 
[homelike,  informal]  where  children  and  adults  may  learn  what  is  use- 
ful and  necessary  for  their  lives"  [Uzcategui,   1959c,  p.   219].  For 
him,  education  comprises  that  part  of  the  acculturation  process  which 
equips  an  individual  to  become  a  useful  adult  societal  member,  both 
formally  and  informally.     In  a  more  restricted  sense,  education  in- 
cludes those  specialized  learning  activities  classified  as  "schooling" 
or  instruction  [Uzcategui,   1967c,  p.   338].     Particularly  in  his  concept 
of  adult  education,  Uzcategui  places  emphasis  on  vocational  preparation 
in  addition  to  illiteracy  reduction.     No  doubt  he  would  agree  with 
Herskovits'  conclusion  that  "acculturation  and  education  are  cultural 
universals;  instruction  is  not.   .   .   .  most  Europeans  [and  North  Ameri- 
cans] tend  to  consider  education  as  synonymous  with  instruction" 
[Herskovits,  1956,  p.  343-44]. 

The  growth  of  a  school  system,  Uzcategui  reemphasizes,  must  be 
slow  and  evolutionary.    Many  types  of  educational  institutions  have 
been  generated  to  meet  the  complexity  of  adaptation  to  industrial- 
society  requirements.     Education  is  ever  dependent  upon  other  insti-  ' 
tutions  but  concurrently  develops  its  own  institutional  identity.  The 
birth  and  diversity  among  school  systems  is  due  to  more  complex  divi- 
sions of  labor  and  developing  cultural  richness  in  quantity  and 
quality  [Uzcategui,   1967c,  pp.  340-41]. 

Uzcategui  suggests  that  each  cultural  group  passes  through  develop 
mental  stages  and  each  requires  a  differentiated  process.     Social  in- 
stitutions must  also  endure  change.     This  renovative  and  adaptive  pro- 
cess must  be  continuous  in  order  to  meet  new  exigencies. 

To  meet  some  of  these  new  exigencies  in  education,  Uzcategui 
supports : 
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1.  State  aid  to^  and  supervision  of,  all  educational  insti- 
tutions, but  emphasizing  a  certain  amount  of  local  auton- 
omy. 

2.  Extension  of  educational  services  to  preschool  and  adult 
levels. 

3.  Recognition  of  the  improved  quality  of  teacher  prepara- 
tion as  indispensable. 

4.  Diversification,  amplification,  and  liberalization  of 
curricula. 

5.  Establishment  of  new  vocational  and  professional  schools 
to  meet  industrial-society  requirements. 

[Uzcategui,   1967c,  p.  348] 

The  school  must  contribute  to  a  harmonious  cultural  configuration 
by  attending  to  desirable  values.     In  the  course  of  scheduling  stimu- 
lating and  productive  desirable  activities,  hopefully,  undesirable 
social  practices  will  be  discouraged  or  prevented. 

Sometimes  .   .   .   [institutions]  stimulate  individuals 
(i.e.,  reformers  and  revolutionaries)  to  create  new 
forms  of  conduct  .    .    .   occasionally  operating  jointly 
to  cause  individual  personality  deviations  resulting 
from  excessive  repression  of  ideas  considered  sub- 
versive and  restricted  freedom  of  expression. 

[Uzcategui,   1967c,  p.  322] 

An  age-old  dilemma,  Uzcltegui  reemphasizes,  centers  about  man's 
inability  to  maintain  social  institutions  at  a  sufficiently  progressive 
level  to  meet  his  increasing  needs.     Many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
regroup  these  institutions,  but  for  the  most  part  the  task  has  proved 
unsuccessful.     Organizational  complications  coupled  with  vague  defini- 
tions in  scope  and  purpose  areas  sometimes  seem  insurmountable. 
Actually  all  institutions  must  be  viewed  in  light  of  their  interdepen- 
dent relationships.     Every  study  of  the  problem  must  have  a  basic 
starting  point,  the  relationship  between  child,  mankind,  and  the  land. 
Accordingly  the  young  child  should  be  acquainted  with  various  customs 
and  types  of  work  [Uzcategui,   1967b,  p.   125].     Schools  must  be  respon- 
sible for  stimulating  observation,  experimentation,  physical  dexterity. 
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and  personal  creativity.     Family  members  need  to  work  closely  with  the 
school  in  order  to  reinforce  both  formal  and  informal  educational 
activities,  for  the  school  must  not  exist  apart  from  the  community. 
Rather,   it  is  auxiliary  and  should  function  as  an  integrating  force. 
Above  all,  formal  educational  institutions  should  serve  the  community. 
Never  should  they  remain  aloof  from  the  mainstream  of  community  life. 

Responsibilities  of  the  School 

Uzcategui  cites  socialization  as  an  important  process  through 
which  an  individual  learns  to  meet  his  society's  standards  of  conduct. 
The  major  form  of  social  control  is  that  promulgated  through  educa- 
tional methods  and  materials,  because  they  are  systematically  conducted 
with  stated  goals  and  executed  according  to  well-studied  plans  [Uzca- 
tegui,  1967c,  p.  351].     But  educational  institutions  also  play  a 
definite  role  in  facilitating  social  change.     Functioning  as  integra- 
tive agents,  they  activate  changes  designed  to  improve  society. 

Ideally  Uzcitegui  sees  the  educational  role  as  part  of  the  total 
acculturation  process  functioning  as  a  means  towards  providing  effec- 
tive citizenship  education.     Secondary  school  curricula,  he  asserts, 
should  contribute  primarily  to  the  cultivation  of  intellectual  develop- 
ment and  social  conduct.     Only  secondarily  should  it  be  an  instrument 
for  transmitting  factual  knowledge  [Uzcategui,   1971c,  pp.  192-96]. 
The  student  can  learn  to  serve  the  community  through  interest  in  his 
country's  problems  and  some  limited  participation  in  local  civic  life. 
The  aim  is  not  to  train  attorneys,  but  citizens,  well-instructed  in 
the  rights,  obligations,  functions,  and  organization  of  the  country's 
social  institutions.     Therefore,  the  school  must  serve  the  entire 
community.     At  all  levels  education  should  continue  to  reflect  a 
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social  conscience  and  be  relevant  to  the  daily  lives  of  its  consti- 
tuents.    Nonsectarian  oriented,  the  school  must  be  grounded  in  demo- 
cratic ideals  which  engender  respect  for  the  individual,  group  coopera 
tion,  patriotism,  and  love  of  learning. 

Uzc^tegui's  efforts  were  rewarded  in  1944  when  the  Ministerio  de 
Educacion  in  Quito  supported  the  establishment  of  the  Colegio  Nocturno 
"Abraham  Lincoln"  for  adults  which  in  subsequent  years  filled  a  great 
educational  need  and  served  as  a  model  for  additional,  similar  schools 
Continued  expansion  of  secondary  night-school  enrollment  and  literacy 
classes  has  dramatically  reinforced  his  faith  in  the  adult  desire  and 
capacity  for  intellectual  and  academic  growth. 

The  university  must  participate  substantially  in  purposeful  re- 
search and  technical  assistance  to  society  aside  from  performing 
obvious  academic  functions.     The  success  or  failure  of  a  country  to 
achieve  its  goals  rests  directly  on  the  quality  of  formal  and  informal 
education  experienced  by  all  of  its  citizens. 

Uzc^tegui  maintains  the  position  that  appropriate  educational  sys 
tems  and  general  social  well-being  should  be  treated  as  world-wide 
matters.  Effective  citizenship--the  ability  to  participate  knowledgea 
in  the  elective  process--on  a  national  and  international  basis,  is  vi- 
tal. Educational  institutions  must  assume  major  responsibility  for  im 
plementing  this  prerequisite,  one  of  two  concurrent  themes  appearing 
in  Uzcategui's  writings  and  teachings. 

The  second  theme  asserts  that  the  school  must  assume  a  major  role 
in  helping  individuals  achieve  satisfying  life  styles.     Within  the  con 
text  of  both  themes,  of  course,  there  are  many  implications.     In  par- 
ticular he  stresses  the  task  of  making  available  social,  academic,  and 
vocational-skills  development  to  help  students  bridge  social-class  and 
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racial  barriers.     Liberation  of  the  oppressed,  however,  can  only  be 
secured  by  genuine  working-class  representation.     The  situation  be- 
comes more  complex,  Uzc^tegui  continues,  because  of  existing  mandates 
regarding  compulsory  education,  many  dating  back  to  independence  from 
Spain. 

Uzc^tegui  has  directed  his  efforts  specifically  toward  (1)  inves- 
tigating the  reasons  for  illiteracy,   inadequate  formal  instruction, 
and  accompanying  social  problems,   (2)  examining  legislative  provisos 
and  deficiencies  and  promoting  additions  or  corrections,  and  (3)  offer 
ing  solutions  for  improving  public  instruction,  teacher  preparation, 
and  forestalling,  via  prevention,  future  educational  crises  [Uzcategui 
1953,  p.  83].     He  has  emphasized  the  need  for  changes  which  would  bene 
fit  the  population  majority.     He  has  always  advocated  nonviolent,  evo- 
lutionary means  to  effect  lasting  improvements,  always  working  within 
the  political  system. 

Uzcategui  has  dedicated  considerable  effort  to  an  analysis  of  the 
educational  process.     Although  his  extensive  "active-school"  writings 
refer  specifically  to  elementary  education,  the  same  philosophy  and 
methodology  apply  to  all  instructional  levels. 

The  "active-school"  concept  encompasses  the  philosophies  and  prac 
tices  of  learning  theorists  such  as  Dewey,  Kilpatrick,  Piaget,  and 
Decroly,  among  others.     His  formulation,  however,   is  particularly 
applicable  to  Latin  America.     Appropriate  "active-teaching"  methods 
make  more  effective  contributions  to  the  integrative  educational  pro- 
cess than  other  teaching  forms  which  often  are  merely  "instruction". 
Most  significantly  these  methods  focus  special  attention  on  "the  de- 
velopment and  formation  of  personality,  rendering  it  adaptable  to  use- 
ful participation  in  the  society  of  which  it  is  a  part"  [Uzcategui, 
1968d,  p.  11]. 
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The  dates  of  Uzc^tegui's  major  writings  in  the  primary-school 
education  area  have  coincided  with  his  UNESCO  appointments  in  several 
Latin  American  countries.     El^  codigo  boliviano  de  la  educacion  resulted 
as  a  synthesis  of  course  materials  presented  to  Bolivian  educators  in 
La  Paz.     Later  in  El  Salvador,  he  wrote  Fundamentos  de  _la  educaci6n 
activa  which  served  as  a  basis  for  upgrading  educational  quality  in 
that  country.     Again,  when  Francisco  Ayalla  questioned  the  "active- 
school"  concept  durability,  he  published  a  rebuttal  in  Buenos  Aires, 
La  llamada  crisis  de  la  escuela  activa.     In  this  last  work  he  affirmed 
that  the  active  school  is  based  on  sound  psychological  and  sociologi- 
cal principles. 

Uzcitegui  comments  that  careless  interpretations  of  Dewey's 
"progressivism"  have  often  led  to  excessive  permissiveness  and  non- 
direction  in  actual  practice.     He  refers  to  Dewey's  clarifying  remarks 
which  caution  against  such  oversimplifications. 

Humanity  tends  to  think  in  extremes  .   .   .  and  is 
given  to  expressing  beliefs  in  such  terms  as  "one 
or  the  other"  between  which  no  intermediate  possi- 
bilities are  recognized.     Even  when  one  recognizes 
the  futility  of  extreme  behaviors,  there  is  an  in- 
clination toward  supporting  these  as  theoretically 
just,  but  when  arriving  to  the  point  of  actual  prac- 
tice, circumstances  oblige  us  to  compromise.  The 
philosophy  of  education  is  no  exception  to  this. 

[Uzcitegui,   1962a,  p.  9] 

In  Uzcategui's  opinion  the  "progressive"  concept  implying  con- 
tinuous, cyclical  progress  is  inadequate.     Rather  he  prefers  a  "pro- 
gresista"  concept  of  education,  stressing  quality  in  addition  to  pro- 
gress.    "Progresista"  education  is  based  on  a  philosophy  of  constant 
evaluation,  revision,  and  adjustment.     Accordingly,  the  terra  "pro- 
gresista" expresses  the  "active-school"  concept  with  more  correctness 
[Uzcjitegui,   1962a,  p.   16].     This  philosophy  of  education  also  suggests 
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a  continuity  of  purpose.     He  cites  Bertrand  Russell's  adage  that  all 
schooling  should  facilitate  "the  love  of  learning,  enthusiasm  for  re- 
search, and  freshness  of  intellectual  initiative"  [Uzcategui,   1953,  p. 
90].     Students,  Uzc^tegui  suggests,  would  also  develop  their  "inquiry 
and  discovery  skills  which  enrich  the  imagination  and  assist  them  in 
learning  to  think  independently"  [Uzcategui  and  Pizer,   1971d].  Most 
certainly  progressive  education  applies  to  all  ages,  strongly  rein- 
forcing Dewey's  claim  that  experience  is  the  fountain  of  knowledge. 
"To  think  is  a  function  of  activity,  a  continuous  process  of  experience. 
.   .   .  education  is  autonomous.   .   .   .  education  is  life  and  the  school 
is  society"  [Uzcategui  1962a,  p.  29]. 

Most  Latin  American  educational  systems  remained  under  Church  in- 
fluence until  the  late  nineteenth  century.     It  was  not  until  the  1909 
revolution  that  the  secularization  of  Ecuadorian  education  was  made 
into  law.     "Liberalism"  was  well-entrenched  in  the  government  and  most 
legislation,  but  this  "new  wind  of  freedom"  had  barely  pierced  the 
epidermis  of  the  masses  [Uzcategui,   1951b,  p.   5].     It  was  difficult  to 
change  popular  thinking  after  centuries  of  religious  indoctrination. 
Uzcitegui,  viewing  the  problem,  affirms  Bertrand  Russell's  critique  of 
religion  "as  a  conservative  force  .   .   .  protecting  much  that  is  un- 
desirable from  the  past.     Besides,  religion  depreciates  this  life, 
basing  good-conduct  standards  on  fear  and  tending  to  destroy  one's 
self-confidence"  [Uzcategui,   1953,  p.  89].     Uzcategui  prefers  to  view 
religion  as  a  personal  matter.     He  strongly  objects  to  religious  dogma 
imposed  upon  students,  directly  or  indirectly. 

Rejecting  religious  dominance  in  Latin  American  state  education 
has  facilitated  a  search  for  more  appropriate  practices  to  further  the 
cause  of  achieving  an  enlightened  population.    Many  other  leaders  have 
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promoted  social  and  educational  reforms.     Uzcategui  particularly 

praises  the  great  Argentinian  educator-statesman  Domingo  Sarmiento  who 

advocated  the  unification  of  culture  and  justice^  saying 

Wealth  that  is  not  based  upon  general  welfare  is  like 
a  giant  standing  on  shifting  sands  .   .   .  Help  me  found 
schools,  citizens,  and  you  will  bring  joy  to  your 
children  and  the  only  glory  to  which  I  aspire.  ... 
the  founding  of  a  government  on  schools,   .   .   .  power 
without  arms,   is  based  on  public  confidence  .   .   .  and 
intelligence.   [Uzcategui,   1953,  pp.  64,  68,  74,  77,  80] 

To  enhance  further  the  socialization  process,  Uzcategui  recommends 
that  a  spirit  of  the  "community"  must  prevail  in  classrooms.  This 
gives  the  young  a  sense  of  community  living  which  has  meaning  for  them 
and  surrounds  them  [Uzcategui,   1971c,  p.  208].     Teachers  and  students 
should  work  jointly.     With  cultivation  of  individual  initiative  and 
group  process,  students  learn  to  exercise  judgment  and  participate  in 
determining  their  education.     They  develop  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
how  a  community  is  formed  and  the  necessity  for  mutual  assistance. 
Unquestionably  students  should  have  opportunities  to  acquire  and  prac- 
tice desirable  social  behaviors. 

Uzcitegui  agrees  with  Dewey's  proposition  that  knowledge  is 

secondary  to  action,  that  it  may  be  a  product  of  action. 

The  school  is  simply  a  form  of  community  life  in  which 
all  agencies  are  concentrated  in  order  to  transfer  more 
effectively  a  share  in  his  cultural  heritage  to  the 
child  and  help  him  make  best  use  of  his  resources  [po- 
tential] in  order  to  gratify  his  social  needs. 

[Uzcategui,   1953,  p.  109] 

Secondary-school  education  students,  accordingly,  should  experience 
school  civic  life,  since  clubs  and  extracurricular  activities  provide 
opportunities  to  be  active  citizens  rather  than  merely  potential  elec- 
tors [Uzcategui,  1971c,  p.   193].     These  experiences  introduce  the 
community-service  concept,  stimulate  interest  in  national  and  world 
problems,  and  encourage  participation  in  the  school  student-body 
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citizens  with  social  intersts.     Means  ought  to  be  provided  for  their 
satisfaction. 

Among  the  goals  for  developing  effective  citizens^  Uzcategui  con- 
tinues, are  courses  and  activities  tailored  to  inspire  a  certain 
"spark"  which  will  stimulate  love  and  respect  for  his  native  country 
and  a  desire  to  become  more  familiar  with  its  geography,  history, 
sociology,  and  economics.     Later,  a  student  will  receive  more  intense 
preparation  for  life  as  a  citizen.     But  these  next  steps  presume  some 
acquaintance  with  national  problems  and  possible  solutions.     The  stu- 
dent must  learn  to  function  in  an  active  civic  life,  having  acquired 
a  sense  of  social,   local,  national,  and  international  solidarity.  Each 
person  needs  to  be  fully  aware  of  his  rights  and  obligations,  whether 
he  governs  or  is  governed.     In  addition  he  must  respect  others'  rights 
and  complete  those  civic  or  social  obligations  which  are  inherent  in 
an  integrated,  democratic  life. 

Besides  national  identity  Uzcategui  considers  international  and 

world  citizenship  an  important  orientation.  .  The  student  should  be 

introduced  to  global  issues  such  as  human  rights  and  world  peace.  In 

a  1945  lecture  at  the  Universidad  Central  in  Quito,  Uzcategui  commended 

Bertrand  Russell's  position 

that  education  must  not  only  cultivate  the  mind, 
but  useful  citizens,  conceived  as  members  of  a 
world  state,  bound  by  what  ought  to  be  a  universal 
education  destined  to  produce  loyalty  with  the 
world  state.   .   .   .  With  due  respect  for  biological 
and  geographical  bases  for  patriotic  identitv,   .   .  . 
such  sentiment  should  not  be  directed  against  other 
countries. 

Aggressive  nationalism  is  among  the  worst  vices  affecting  contemporary 
man.     Russell  suggests  that  history  teaching  should  have  "world-wide 
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content,  accentuating  cultural  aspects  rather  than  wars.    History  texts 
should  be  edited  by  the  League  of  Nations  with  cooperation  of  both 
Russia  and  the  United  States  in  order  to  assure  impartiality  .   .   .  and 
dispense  with  national-militarism"  [Uzc^tegui,   1953,  pp.  86,  88]. 
Uzcitegui  describes  twentieth-century  man  as  simultaneously  a  national 
and  world  citizen.     "Except  for  closed  minds,  nothing  obstracts  the 
young  person's  love  for  his  native  country  and  the  world  community" 
[Uzcdtegui,   1971c,  p.  197]. 

Intelligence  and  Personality 

Uzcategui  conceives  the  human  mind  as  a  physiological  mechanism 
in  a  constant  state  of  emergence.     Similarly,  the  "self"  is  a  sensory- 
symbolizing  phenomenon  which  is  influenced  by  environmental  stimuli. 
Though  the  mind  and  self  may  constitute  a  separate  reality,  they  are 
symbiotically  interrelated  with  the  body.     In  some  unknown  way,  every 
mental  event  is  paralleled  by  a  corresponding  physical  event. 

Intellectual  processes  are  thus  largely  dependent  upon  the  deli- 
cate working  relationship  between  mind  and  body.     Uzcategui  defines 
intelligence  as 

the  aptitude  for  operating  with  ideas  and  symbols, 
.   .   .  also  with  material  objects,  and  knowing  how 
to  function  with  other  people;  it  is  the  capacity 
for  receiving  and  accumulating  experiences  and  the 
ability  to  utilize  these  effectively  to  resolve 
the  problems  of  everday  life. 

[Uzcategui,  1967c,  pp.  299-300] 

Uzcategui  suggests  that  certain  environmental  conditions  and  acti 

vities  can  stimulate  intellectual  growth,  especially  in  young  children 

Accordingly,  constant  efforts  should  be  directed  toward  developing 

perceptual-motor  skills,  helping  achieve  effective  communication 

skills,  discovering  aptitudes,  and  identifying  intelligence  factors 
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which  can  be  channeled  vocationally. 

Man's  personality,  Uzc^tegui  is  convinced,   is  characterized  by  a 
unique  set  of  behavioral  patterns,   interests,  attitudes,  and  aptitudes. 
These  distinguish  him  from  any  other  person.     Born  as  a  physical  being 
with  certain  predetermined  biological  traits,  man's  personality  is 
generated  by  his  exposure  to  environmental  media.     A  certain  conformity 
between  his  genetic  inheritance  and  sociocultural  influences  may  exist, 
however.     Commencing  at  birth  social  forces  act  upon  man  and  persist 
throughout  life  to  produce  changes  and  adjustments.     Personality  traits 
are  first  manifested  in  mobility,  temperament,  and  certain  forms  of 
conduct.     With  growth  and  maturation,  other  individual  qualities 
gradually  appear  including  dominance,  persistence,  sociability,  egoism, 
introversion,  negativism,  aptitudes,   liveliness,  emotivity,  and  aggres- 
sion. 

Personality  has  a  biological  base  in  terms  of 

hormones,  the  psychosomatic  constitution,  and  central 
nervous  system.     It  is  shaped  by  sociocultural  in- 
fluences determined  and  imposed  by  the  environment. 
.   .   .  Its  emergence  and  development  from  birth  is 
gradual.  [Uzcategui,   1967c,  p.  301] 

Although  intelligence  has  a  special  significance,  Uzcategui  attri- 
butes to  man's  personality  the  task  of  integrating  all  traits  which 
characterize  individuality.     Each  person  has  a  personality  which 
educators  must  discover  and  study  in  order  to  establish  a  knowledgeable 
relationship  and  direct  it  successfully. 

The  first  years  of  life  are  the  most  important  for  educators. 
Knowledge  of  the  subconscious  and  psychoanalytic  theories  are  of  great 
service.     Violent  punishment  and  other  anxiety-producing  fears  and 
excesses  must  be  avoided.     Since  the  powers  of  suggestion  are  also 
very  great,  Uzcategui  charges  educators  with  the  obligation  to  help 
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students  form  habits  which  can  contribute  to  healthy  intellectual  and 
personality  development. 


Heredity  and  Environment 

Uzcategui  tends  toward  the  experimentalist  position  regarding 
issues  such  as  determinism,  free  will,  heredity,  and  environment.  To 
his  way  of  thinking,  man  is  neither  free  nor  determined.  Man  can  and 
does  delay  certain  responses  long  enough  to  reconstruct  new  responses 
which  are  neither  automatic  nor  free.  Subsequent  behaviors  thus  take 
on  new  directions  and  expression.  He  believes  strongly  in  hereditary 
factors. 

Certainly  within  clearly  evident  limitations,  the 
force  of  heredity  can  be  adjusted  or  rectified. 
Endocrine  treatments  can  effect  character  changes. 
Adequate  nutrition  and  physical  environment  can  en- 
hance intellectual  development.     New  chemical  ex- 
periments for  advancing  sensory  retention  are  being 
conducted.   .   .   .  But  the  influence  of  external 
forces  are  great.     Plants  and  animals  are  transform.ed 
by  environmental  media.  [Uzcategui,   1964i,  p.  381] 

These  facts  validate  the  assumption  that  considerable  human  achieve- 
ment lies  within  the  realm  and  power  of  education. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  educate  toward  individual  development 
if  heredity  was  completely  predominant.     On  the  contrary,  education  is 
possible  and  useful  because  humans  are  adaptable.     In  light  of  this 
concept,  significant  contemporary  education  must  produce  change  in 
the  individual  to  speed  adaptation. 

In  some  of  these  ongoing  changes,  when  an  exact  science  is  in- 
capable of  providing  solutions,  a  philosophical  approach  may  be  of 
more  assistance.     Within  education  especially,  determination  of  the 
best  ways  to  assess  desirable  social  change  is  a  critical  factor.  An 
educator  succeeds  to  the  extent  that  he  is  able  to  be  sensitive  to 


his  students'  needs  and  cultural  orientation.     Only  then  can  he  help 
them  to  learn  to  function  more  effectively.     Even  though  individuals 
may  differ,  Uzcategui  contends,  each  educator  must  have  a  personal 
philosophy  which  is  reliable  and  consistent  in  fulfilling  such  obliga- 
tions . 

Although  he  advocates  considerable  individual  self-determination 

and  the  democratic  process  as  the  greatest  ideal,  Uzcategui  refuses  to 

accept  dogmatism  as  an  acceptable  form  of  expression. 

We  must  live  and  educate  our  children  according  to 
truly  democratic  principles.     We  must  guard  against 
saying  or  indoctrinating  that  humanity  can  never 
achieve  a  better  ideal.     Children's  minds  must  be 
liberated  from  all  taboos.     There  are  no  limitations 
or  boundaries  for  human  thought.     Humanity  changes 
frequently  and  incessantly.     Consequently,  children 
must  be  ready  for  new  and  appropriate  concepts.  If 
Judaism  had  been  the  last  word  in  religion,  there 
would  have  been  no  Christianity. 

[Uzcategui,   1953,  p.  259] 

To  meet  this  challenge,  moreover,  the  government  must  supply  ade- 
quate funds  for  education.     Decisions  regarding  controls  and  directions 
must  be  relegated  to  a  select  body  of  educational  technicians.  This 
group  should  direct  its  efforts  toward  societal  and  individual  wel- 
fare without  political  or  sectarian  restrictions.     And  most  important, 
these  technicians  must  try  to  achieve  a  full  understanding  of  people's 
needs  based  on  an  appropriate  perception  of  education's  goals.  Educa- 
tional autonomy  at  all  levels  can  then  be  preserved  [Uzcategui,  1953, 
p.  363]. 

The  Learning  Process 

The  emphasis  which  Uzcategui  places  upon  individual  differences 
does  not  deny  the  existence  of  similarities  among  individuals  or  groups. 
Formal  education's  task,  for  economic  and  social  reasons,   is  to  isolate 
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or  select  those  commonalities  which  best  serve  the  majority. 

Determining  norms  for  the  best  ways  to  group  students,  however, 
poses  real  problems.     In  order  to  counteract  limitations  of  traditional 
grouping  procedures,  he  stresses  the  need  for  educators  to  comprehend 
developmental  growth  stages  and  learning  theories.     Intellectual  group- 
ing may  facilitate  learning  speed,  he  admits,  but  it  can  cause  emo- 
tional distress  and  encourage  inferiority  feelings  or  vanity.  Achieve- 
ment grouping  has  validity  only  for  academicians  who  think  in  terms 
of  chronological  age  and  sex  rather  than  individual  differences.  Age 
grouping  usually  rises  out  of  a  lack  of  information  concerning  child 
development  or  interests.     To  emphasize  this  point  Uzcategui  suggests 
that  "no  single  homogenizing  characteristic  is  valid  when  it  is 
applied  to  a  student  group"  [Uzcategui,   1967c,  p.   101].     Though  he 
does  not  venture  a  final  answer,  educators  are  cautioned  against  ig- 
noring any  factors  which  may  exercise  negative  influence  on  personality 
formation  or  development.     Certainly  accurate  assessment  and  valida- 
tion of  all  grouping  practices  regardless  of  tradition  are  indispensable 
to  promoting  a  healthy  learning  environment. 

According  to  Uzcategui  learning  implies  a  change  in  the  learner 
which  is  manifested  in  three  ways, 

who  he  is,  what  he  knows,  and  what  he  can  do. 
.  .  .  Learning  is  a  process  through  which  the 
experiences  we  have  lived  can  modify  our  pre- 
sent and  future  conduct.  .  .  .  Man's  learning 
capacity  is  immense,  but  in  no  way  unlimited. 

[Uzcategui,   1967c,  pp.  246-48] 

Language  development  is  also  a  critical  educational  responsibility, 

especially  at  the  primary-school  level.     The  school's  mission  consists 

in  gradually  converting  oral  and  written  language  (originally  employed 

for  meeting  practical  and  social  goals)  into  a  conscious  instrument 
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designed  to  transmit  thought  and  facilitate  reflection.     Since  language 
functions  as  the  media  for  communication  and  stimulant  for  action,  the 
quality  of  school  experiences  can  enhance  learning  associated  with  con- 
ceptual and  oral  language  development.     Specifically  Uzc^tegui  lists 
these  basic  educational  considerations  in  the  area  of  motivating  and 
teaching  language  facility: 

1.  In  order  to  develop  and  exercise  language,  the  individual 
must  have  something  to  say. 

2.  In  order  to  speak  correctly,   the  individual  must  desire 
to  communicate  and  interact  with  others. 

3.  In  order  to  teach  correct  speaking  habits,  the  child 
must  be  guided  or  given  other  means  such  as  visual  aids. 

4.  In  order  to  acquire  language  facility,  habit  rather  than 
memory  alone  must  be  developed. 

5.  Since  language  teaching  is  not  just  a  school  responsi- 
bility, the  family  and  others  must  be  encouraged  to 
assist  both  children  and  adolescents. 

6.  Language  teaching  should  be  structured  to  master  adequate 
usage  standards  such  as  grammar  and  broadening  vocabulary. 

[Uzc^tegui,   1964f,  pp.  14,  16-17] 

Through  language  media 

Man  expresses  to  his  fellow-man,  and  even  the  ani- 
mal world,  his  desires.   ...  In  like  manner  he 
receives  responses  and  reactions  from  others.   .   .  . 
Language  provides  interpersonal  communication  of 
immense  and  critical  value  to  social  existence. 
Through  language  man  .   .   .  achieves  satisfaction 
from  others  who  respond  or  conform  to  his  needs. 
Language  facilitates  activity  by  making  possible 
mutually  satisfying  interchanges  of  feelings,  ex- 
pressions, suggestions,  entreaties,  and  exhorta- 
tions. [Uzcitegui  and  Pizer,  1971e] 

Although  Uzcategui  refers  briefly  to  perceptual-psychology  postu- 
lates, he  always  emphasizes  teacher  sensitivity  to  how  the  learner 
perceives  his  learning  experience.     Particularly  with  young  children, 
he  recommends  an  "active"  approach,  since  research  demonstrates  quali- 
tative progress  in  mastering  a  learning  task  through  actual  practice. 
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Considerable  progress  is  made  in  areas  such  as  increased  vocabulary, 
fewer  errors,  reading  comprehension,  memory  retention,  dexterity  in 
manipulating  materials,  handwriting,  and  problem-solving  abilities. 
Students  who  can  observe  their  gains  achieve  satisfactions  which  moti- 
vate them  toward  continued  self -educative  activities. 

Uzcategui  therefore  views  this  "active"  educational  process  as 
helping  students  learn  to  be  individual  as  well  as  integrated  societal 
members  in  order  to  assure  society's  existence.     This  again  places  an 
acute  responsibility  on  the  educational  process.     To  develop  the 
necessary  continuity  between  school  and  society,  he  would  urge  educators 
to  consider  three  principal  generalizations. 

1.  Students  are  passing  through  developmental  stages  of 
physical,  intellectual,  and  emotional  growth.  Growth 
requires  time  and  varies  among  individuals. 

2.  Students  are  constantly  learning  both  incidentally  and 
according  to  their  state  of  readiness  in  addition  to 
their  intentional  learning  tasks. 

3.  Though  students  share  certain  traits,   their  individuality 
must  be  understood,  respected,  and  preserved. 

Above  all,  Uzcategui  would  agree  that  instruction  is  most  effective 
when  learning  is  reinforced  by  a  rewarding  physical  and  social  environ- 
ment . 

Th6  Science  of  Education 

Contemporary  educational  thought,  according  to  Uzcategui,   is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  past  by  its  emphasis  upon  social  relevance  and 
individual  involvement  in  the  learning  process.     The  school  of  anti- 
quity was  one  of  study;  its  plans  and  programs  involved  study.  The 
modern  school  is  one  of  v/ork  as  purposeful  activity.     The  child  of  the 
past  attended  classes  to  study.     Now  he  attends  laboratory  classrooms 
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to  work  purposefully.     At  least  this  ideology  predominates  at  present, 
even  though  only  a  few  such  schools  exist  in  some  countries  [Uzcategui, 
1953,  p.  333]. 

The  science  and  art  of  cultivating  and  developing  man's  capacities 

have  progressed  to  such  a  degree,  Uzcategui  further  states,  that  former 

concepts  must  be  modified.     Instruction  is  no  longer  synonymous  with 

education.     Education,  rather,   is  viewed  as  a  social  process  within 

which  instruction  plays  a  vital  role.     Educators  should  be  occupied 

with  constructing  problems,  plans  and  programs  of  work,  conforming  to 

the  latest  science-of -education  findings.     They  are  obligated,  moreover, 

to  explore  the  possibilities  and  implications  of  scientific  education. 

Primitive  man  began  to  educate  by  fact,  motivated 
by  his  practical  needs.     When  civilized  man  began 
to  philosophize,  he  became  interested  in  discover- 
ing and  delineating  orientations  and  final  goals 
for  the  educative  process. 

[Uzcategui,   1967c,  p.  384] 

Uzcategui  also  observes  that  outlining  a  scientific  pedagogy  or 

science  of  education  may  suggest  two  directions.     "Schools  of  science 

and  philosophy  have  arrived  to  a  certain  confluence  and  integration" 

[Uzcategui,   1967c,  p.  385]. 

Philosophy  helps  mark  the  course,   indicates  goals 
to  follow.     Emerging  unequivocably  from  this  duality 
is  a  technique  of  sciences  and  a  philosophy  of  educa- 
tion.    Each  discipline  is  autonomous,  but  both  re- 
quire a  point  of  congruence.     Interpretation  and 
applications  of  scientific  findings  are  beneficial. 
At  the  same  time,  educationally  oriented  proposi- 
tions, objectives,  and  goals  also  result  from 
appropriate  reflective  thought  as  suggested  by 
philosophy. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  education  is  a  science. 
.   .   .  But  a  teacher  who  only  studies  and  considers  the 
scientific  aspect  of  education  remains  only  half  quali- 
fied, just  as  a  philosophy  teacher  is  only  half  quali- 
fied if  he  limits  his  studies  to  pedagogy.  Adequate 
educational  training  demands  a  dual  consideration  and 
study,  philosophic  and  scientific.     These  two  aspects 
are  not  exclusive,  but  complementary. 

[Uzcategui  and  Pizer,  1971e] 
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Rather  than  employ  an  historical  approach  to  philosophic  issues, 
Uzcategui  advocates  that  an  experimental  relationship  be  established 
with  all  subject  matter.     He  illustrates  this  opinion  using  philosophy 


as  the  subject  matter  and  explaining, 


I  do  not  believe  that  the  study  of  any  discipline 
requires  that  one  begin  with  its  history.  ... 
Interest  and  need  for  any  history  stem  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  science,  art,  or  subject  under 
consideration.   ...  I  think  it  is  necessary  to 
teach  students  to  philosophize  before  teaching 
them  philosophy.     [Uzcategui  and  Pizer,  1971e] 

Scientific  Base 

Biology,  psychology,  and  sociology  provide  a  base  for  the  science 
of  education  itself,  but  not  for  all  its  content.     The  learner  himself, 
Uzcategui  believes,   is  the  primary  subject  matter  [Uzcategui,  1967c, 
p.   369].     The  science  of  education  is  not  a  pure  science.     He  describes 
it  as  "contributing  to  a  body  of  knowledge  by  precisely  describing 


reality."    Rather  than  emulating 


scientific  work  undertaken  without  reference  to 
its  practical  applications,   .   .   .   [instead]  it 
seeks  knowledge  useful  to  man.   .   .   .  Knowledge 
cannot  be  generalized,  since  cultural  factors 
vary  in  time  and  space.     In  education  knowledge 
develops  as  an  infinite  spiral  because  of  sub- 
ject variability.     One  is  always  in  the  process 
of  discovery.   .   .   .  there  is  an  enormous  wealth 
of  knowledge,  merely  descriptive,  but  not  ex- 
plained.    Causality  is  an  ideal  not  always 
achieved.  [Uzcategui,   1967c,  p.  371] 

Since  Uzcategui  is  oriented  to  process  and  causation,  his  concept 
of  education  as  a  science  is  both  viable  and  substantial.     Within  edu- 
cation there  is  an  accumulation  of  verifiable  demonstrable  knowledge 
including  the  means  for  prediction  in  certain  areas.     Education  can  be 


employed  scientifically  by  investigating  and  experimenting. 
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Educational  science  data  must  be  based  on  experience 
and  induction,  susceptible  to  measure  in  large  part, 
applicable  realistically,  efficient  when  reduced  to 
formulae,  subject  to  verification,  and  available  for 
exmination.  [Uzcdtegui,   1967c,  p.  373] 

Philosophic  Base 

Uzcategui  divides  the  philosophical  problems  of  education  into 
three  areas,  educational-process  conceptualization,  educational  values 
and  objectives,  and  general  criticism  and  classification  of  pedagogical 
studies.     His  philosophy  attempts  to  answer  the  following  questions: 


1.     What  is  education? 


2.  Is  the  origin  of  education  rooted  within  man  or  environ- 
mental forces? 

3.  What  is  education's  ultimate  goal,   its  teleology? 

4.  Why  educate?    What  is  the  reason  for  realizing  this  pro- 
cess? 

5.  Is  it  possible  to  educate  toward  certain  limits?  Can 
man  be  changed  by  education? 

6.  Is  education  necessary? 

7.  Who  ought  to  educate,  family  or  state? 

8.  Who  has  the  right  to  educate,  family,  church,  or  state? 

9.  Who  ought  to  determine  educational  orientations  in  each 
particular  case? 

10.  Is  there  an  educational  philosophy  of  values?    What  are 
they? 

11.  Should  [values]  be  geared  to  maintain  social  order  or 
improve  it? 

12.  Should  the  financing  of  education  be  removed  from  poll- 
tics?     Is  this  possible? 

13.  Should  education  be  secular  or  have  religious  content? 

14.  Should  the  learner's  personality  or  individuality  be 
respected?     Is  it  right  to  employ  coercion  according  to 
predetermined  standards? 
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15.  Do  learners  and  educators  have  rights?    What  are  they? 

16.  To  what  extent  should  a  teacher  or  institution  be  able 
to  claim  "academic  freedom"? 

17.  Should  education  be  obligatory  or  voluntary? 

18.  Should  education  be  available  to  all  people  or  offered 
on  a  selective  basis? 

19.  How  should  educational  content  be  determined? 

20.  Should  university  educational  goals  be  local  or  national? 

21.  Should  education  be  classic  or  humanistic?    What  "balance' 
of  scientific,  vocational,  and  technical  courses  should 
be  offered? 

22.  Should  educational  directions  and  administration  be 
autonomously  determined  by  each  institution? 

23.  Can  the  educational  process  attain  perfection? 

24.  From  a  philosophic  viewpoint,  how  can  methodological 
problems  be  resolved? 

25.  Is  education  a  science,  art,  or  philosophy? 

[Uzcategui,  1971e] 

Uzc^tegui  sees  the  educational  process  consisting  of  converging 
influences  which  are  imposed  upon  the  individual  to  enhance  adaptation 
to  his  environmental  circumstances.     It  is  obvious  that  these  influences 
or  activities  have  final  goals.     He  suggests  these  concepts  which  may 
facilitate  the  most  beneficial  convergence: 

1.  A  unifying  science  must  be  free  from  contradiction  pre- 
sent in  specialized  sciences. 

2.  All  scientific  knowledge  must  be  integrated  or  grouped. 

3.  Objectives  should  be  carefully  (thoughtfully)  elaborated. 

4.  Concepts  should  be  defined. 

5.  Causes  and  principles  underlying  issues  should  be  inves- 
tigated. 

6.  Generalizations  about  life  and  the  universe  should  be 
examined  critically. 
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7.  Even  most  valid  universal  values  should  be  scientifi- 
cally investigated. 

8.  Theories  of  economics  and  wealth  should  be  studied  by 
[educators].  [Uzcategui,  1967c,  p.  366] 

It  follows  that  Uzcitegui  would  prefer  educators  to  set  educa- 
tional standards  rather  than  rely  solely  upon  legislators  or  politi- 
cians.    Hopefully  they  could  justify  the  title  "educational  scientists" 
whose  research  is  followed  by  implementation  combining  philosophy  and 
science  methodologies  to  achieve  educational  goals. 

Conclus  ion 

Throughout  Uzc^tegui's  educational  thought,  he  emphasizes  the  need 
for  a  more  humanistic  approach  to  education.     Teachers  must  be  increas- 
ingly aware  of  their  influence  on  students  and  the  resulting  obligation 
to  operate  according  to  a  seriously  considered  educational  philosophy 
and  methodology. 

He  suggests  that 

man  has  changed  a  great  deal  over  thousands  of  years. 
.   .   .  If  the  contemporary  world  conditions  are  truly 
unlike  those  in  past  eras,   it  seems  absurd  to  subject 
twentieth-centurj'  man  to  anachronistic  life  styles 
and  expectations. 

At  the  same  time,  man's  long-held  essence  of  per- 
manence and  certain  conservative  influences  from  his 
cultural  heritage  continue  to  make  fruitful  contribu- 
tions to  his  life.   .   .   .  The  traditional  concept  of 
humanism,  therefore,  must  be  revitalized  and  restruc- 
tured to  divest  it  of  its  fierce  individualism  and 
substitute  instead  a  realization  of  present  social 
realities.   .   .   .  Technology  and  humanism  must  con- 
verge .   .   .  ensuring  man's  survival  and  forestalling 
an  otherwise  fatal  disappearance.   .   .   .  The  new 
science  of  education  .   .   .  can  provide  many  solutions 
to  man's  existential  problems,   if  it  is  grounded  in 
a  modern  humanism  whose  contents  .   .   .  will  be  pre- 
dominantly scientific.   [Uzcitegui,   1953,  pp.  34-37] 

Uzcategui  considers  the  concept  of  individual  differences  a  cri- 


tical challenge  for  educators  to  accept.     An  overall  educational  goal 
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accordingly  should  be  the  development  of  each  person  in  all  the  beauty 
and  perfection  of  his  potentiality.     Like  Spencer  he  sees  the  educative 
process  as  preparing  the  individual  for  a  complete,  satisfying  life. 
He  also  agrees  with  Dewey  that  educational  institutions  succeed  to  the 
degree  they  function  as  an  integral  part  of  life  experience. 


CHAPTER  V 
EDUCATIONAL  METHODOLOGY 

Introduction 

Uzcategui's  writings  and  applications  are  as  advanced  in  his  coun- 
try as  Dewey's  turn-of -the-century  works  were  in  the  United  States. 
North  American  readers  in  evaluating  the  impact  of  his  contributions 
must  visualize  them  against  a  backdrop  of  partly  outmoded  methods 
still  practiced  in  many  Latin  American  educational  institutions.  His 
career  has  provided  many  opportunities  to  activate  educational  reform 
in  a  number  of  Latin  American  countries  via  legislation  and  supervised 
implementation. 

Content  for  this  chapter  is  based  upon  his  methods  texts  and  other 
writings  concerning  education. 

Documentation 

Uzcategui's  propensity  to  document  his  activities  and  thought  at 
considerable  length  began  to  m^fest  itself  significantly  during  his 
early  teaching  years  in  Iquique.     This  laudable  trait  was  coupled  with 
his  desire  to  share  his  writings  with  scholars,  educators,  legislators, 
professionals  in  related  fields,  students,  and  all  other  interested 
persons.     Because  of  his  innovative  educational  ideas  and  practices, 
he  has  generally  created  his  own  teaching  texts,  curriculum  materials, 
and  courses  of  study.     As  a  departure  from  typical  Latin  American 
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instructors  who  utilize  the  lecture  method,  he  has  advocated  students 
using  a  variety  of  textbooks  and  journals  to  gain  a  more  comprehensive 
understanding  of  the  subject  and  actively  participate  in  their  own 
learning  experience.    More  adequate  library  systems  and  increased 
usage  by  both  faculty  and  students  resulted  wherever  he  has  partici- 
pated in  educational  reform. 

In  Latin  America  where  publishing  costs  are  high,  this  willingness 
to  document  and  share  information  has  encouraged  educators  to  seek 
higher  levels  of  professionalism.     Uzc^tegui's  publications  in  many 
cases  have  provided  the  only  contact  between  a  rural  teacher  and  the 
outside  world.     Many  of  his  readers  for  the  first  time  have  given 
serious  thought  to  national  trends,  Latin  American  affairs,  and  their 
country's  emerging  role  in  the  late  twentieth-century  world.  Increas- 
ingly his  readers  become  contributors  to  professional  journals  and  re-, 
lated  communication  media. 

A  December,   1971,  statement  by  F.  Marcelo  Bohorquez  attests  to 

the  worth  of  this  "documentation-circulation"  technique. 

In  1947  the  first  [issue]  of  La  revista  ecuatoriana 
de  educacion  appeared,  edited  by  Dr.  Emilio  Uzcate- 
gui.     This  journal  is  still  published  and  has  con- 
tributed outstandingly  to  the  knowledgeable  orienta- 
tion of  Ecuador's  educators.     Thanks  to  this  publica- 
tion many  educators '  pedagogical  activities  have  been 
enhanced.     This  journal  presently  constitutes  the 
barometer  of  Ecuador's  pedagogical  evolution. 

[Bohorquez,   1971a,  p.  27] 

Again,  stressing  the  importance  of  printed  materials,  Uzc^tegui 

cannot  imagine  a  world  without  books.'  Without  docu- 
mentation great  scientific  conquests,  discoveries, 
and  concepts  would  be  lost,  .  .  .  and  our  world  soon 
would  be  relegated  to  barbarism.  Fortunately,  .  .  . 
even  with  new  wars  pending,  many  books  are  always 
salvaged,  and  with  these  remain  science,  art,  educa- 
tion, and  culture.  [Uzcdtegui,   1953,  p.  271] 
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Textbooks 

Aside. from  his  active-school  materials  and  other  philosophical 
methodological  university  texts^  Uzc^tegui  has  authored  content  and 
methods  texts  in  every  secondary-education  subject  including  supplemen- 
tal fields  such  as  the  industrial  and  fine  arts.     At  an  inter -American 
textbook  exposition^  he  suggested  in  a  lecture  that 

very  soon  Latin  America  will  have  achieved  academic 
independence  from  Europe  and  will  no  longer  be 
acclimated  to  European  culture.     Formal  education 
traditionally  based  on  the  trivium  and  quadrivium, 
has  perpetuated  catechismic  teaching  with  its 
accompanying  deficiencies.    .    .    .   But  progress  and 
accompanying  modernization  of  teaching  methods 
will  demand  materials  centers  designed  to  meet  con- 
stantly changing  teaching  requirements. 

[Uzcategui,   1943b,  pp.  2-4] 

Textbook  content  appropriate  to  students'  regional  orientation 

and  social  structure  is  a  constant  Uzcitegui  concern. 

Latin  Ametica,  apart  from  Brazil,   is  an  immense  con- 
tinent, extremely  varied  in  terms  of  geography  and 
population  despite  a  common  language.   .   .   .  Even 
within  national  boundaries,  significant  idiomatic 
differences  exist  which  are  unknown  to  neighboring 
regions.   .   .   .  The  teachings  of  educational  psy- 
chology also  recommend  that  texts  begin  with  stu- 
dents' immediate  surroundings  before  branching  to 
more  abstract,  or  theoretical,  realms. 

[Uzcdtegui,  1962b] 

The  S  cientific  Method  of  Education 


Uzcategui  believes  that  a  scientific  methodology  must  find  its 

origins  in  the  exactness  of  language  employed. 

In  few  areas  does  one  encounter  such  anarchy  in  the 
use  of  terms  as  in  the  field  of  methodology  and 
didactics.     There  is  such  abuse  and  proliferation 
of  denominations  for  one  item  that  one  may  better 
speak  of  chaos.   ...  a  single  word  is  used  for 
dissimilar  concepts,  and  in  reverse  one  single 
idea  may  be  christened  with  different  names.    .    .  . 
It  is  best  that  some  manner  of  agreement  be 
reached  to  achieve  a  uniform  terminology.   .   .  . 
authors  must  sacrifice  their  vanity  to  avoid  crea- 
tion of  inappropriate  terms.   [Uzcategui,   1964 j,  p.  3] 
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Uzcategui  adheres  to  the  scientifically  delimited  educational  ter- 
minology he  advocates  for  others.     As  an  example  he  cautions  educators 
to  differentiate  between  "project"  and  "problem."    The  latter  is  a 
general  term,  a  "stimulus,  inquiry,  difficulty,  or  question  which  seeks 
solution  and  around  which  one  or  more  learning-activity  lessons  may  be 
organized."    A  project,  on  the  other  hand,   "requires  consideration  of 
concrete  elements,  or  materials,  necessary  for  a  grouping  of  activities 
which  constitute  one  definite  goal.     The  educational  project  is  con- 
ducted to  apply  activities  in  ways  that  simulate  life  conditions" 
[Uzcategui,   1968b,  pp.  26-27]. 

In  addition  to  utilizing  language  more  precisely,  Uzcategui  ex- 
tends his  scientific  approach  to  include  some  implied  teachings  within 
the  definitions.     Increased  awareness  of  the  educational-terminology 
realm  may  facilitate  more  imaginative  approaches  to  teaching  [Uzcategui, 
1964j,  p.   3].     He  sees  university  methods  such  as  seminars  or  round- 
table  discussions  as  applicable  to  certain  secondary-school  situations. 
Here,  he  suggests,   is  a  means  of  achieving  greater  methodological  c6n- 
tinuity  between  university  and  secondary  educational  levels. 

Uzcategui  thus  views  contemporary  education  as  being  occupied 
principally  with  following  scientific  methods  to  acquaint  students 
with  the  principal  subject,  the  nature  of  man.     Accordingly  "education 
is  a  coherent  mass  of  knowledge  susceptible  to  verification,   ...  a 
science,  although  in  reality  it  is  still  in  the  process  of  formation" 
[Uzcategui,   1967c.,  p.  376]. 

Methodology 

One  can  observe  that  educational  processes  must  operate  jointly 
with  procedures  toward  achieving  preconceived  goals.     Also  they  should 
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pursue  student  need-satisfaction  with  maximum  efficiency.     To  accomplish 
this  Uzcitegui  advises  educators  to  become  well  acquainted  with  know- 
ledge and  the  means  for  utilizing  all  factors  which  intervene  in  the 
educational  process.     Such  means,  he  explains,  are  best  understood  by 
thoughtful  examination  of  the  science  or  art  of  teaching.  Teaching 
methodology  is  the  actual  process  of 

stimulating  and  directing  the  formation  of  man,  awaken- 
ing and  developing  his  mental  and  physical  capabilities. 
Three  methodologies  which  comprise  the  scientific  method 
are  (1)  logic,  or  heuristic,  which  studies  methods  of 
knowledge  and  attempts  to  discover  truth,   (2)  didactic 
which  comprises  teaching  procedures,   transmits  the  cul- 
ture, communicates  knowledge,  and  (3)  pedagogy  which 
applies  logic,  psychology,   and  social  evolution  to  for- 
mation of  the  complete  man.     Its  contents  can  be  the 
methods  of  education.  [Uzcategui,   1968d,  p.  213] 

In  essence  method  is  viewed  as  a  process  of  reaching  a  goal.  Con- 
sequently educational  method  has  the  triple  function  of  transmitting 
cultural  wealth,  developing  and  enhancing  the  individual's  potential, 
and  developing  the  personality  which  is  self-fulfilling  and  sensitive 
to  group-membership  needs.     Uzcdtegui  cautions  educators  against  ex- 
tremism in  selecting  or  rejecting  methodology.     To  become  enslaved  by 
a  method  is  unnecessary.     Nor  should  one  become  victimized  by  caprice 
or  subject  others  to  arbitrary  improvisations.     The  educative  process 
is  long  and  complex  requiring  more  methods  than  most  other  activities. 
Even  the  most  elemental  instruction  requires  methodological  precision. 
"Great  scholars  and  marvelous  artists  have  been  the  poorest  teachers, 
because  they  have  frequently  lacked  systematic  methodologies"  [Uzcate- 
gui,  1968d,  p.  215] 

An  educational  system,  moreover,  must  operate  according  to  well- 
defined  goals.     Appropriate  media  must  be  selected  to  assure  their 
accomplishment.     Pedagogical  method  provides  orientation  and  outlines 
directions.     It  must  be  grounded  in  principles  of  psychology,  doctrines 
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logic^  and  laws  of  social  evolution.    And  method  must  establish  the 
form  in  which  maximum  efficacy  of  order,  all  possible  economy,  and  a 
pleasant  learning  environment  can  be  attained.     But  no  method  applies 
to  all  teaching  situations.     Well-conceived  pedagogical  method,  on 
the  contrary,   is  an  acquired  state  or  posture  which  obligates  the  edu- 
cator to  examine  each  employed  or  alternative  method. 

Since,  according  to  Uzcategui,  the  final  aim  of  education  is  per- 
sonality development,  methodology  ought  to  satisfy  this  goal  to  the 
greatest  possible  degree.     During  the  formative  process,  methods  must 
produce  certain  changes  in  the  learner  which  are  beneficial  and  useful 
in  theories  of  knowledge,   ideals,  and  intellectual  adroitness.  To 
effect  appropriate  changes,  careful  attention  must  be  given  to  design 
of  method  in  order  to  help  the  learner  learn  to  fulfill  his  personal 
and  social  responsibilities.     Three  questions  then  arise. 

1.  What  changes  ought  to  be  effected  by  a  concrete,  scien- 
tific educational  philosophy? 

2.  What  potential  does  the  individual  have  for  experiencing 
change,   limits  he  may  attain? 

3.  How  is  change  brought  about?    What  methods  are  the  most 
economical  and  desirable?    And  which  are  the  most  appro- 
priate change  agents?    What  is  the  object  of  the  metho- 
dology or  didactic?  [Uzc^tegui,   1968d,  p.  219] 

Changes  are  thus  achieved  via  the  learning  process.     Learning  condi- 
tions are  based  in  psychology.     Meanwhile,  methodology  is  concerned 
with  means  and  materials,  always  subject  to  the  evolution  of  the 
learner. 

Teaching  also  correlates  with  the  learning  process.     For  the  most 
part  students  are  active  subjects  in  the  process  according  to  Uzcate- 
gui.    The  teacher  is  no  more  than  guide  or  collaborator  who  with  more 
experience  selects,  groups,  and  distributes  materials  for  fulfilling 
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educational  goals.     This  gathering  and  arranging  process  together  with 
a  stimulating,  flexible  methodology  will  seek  its  correlates  in  cul- 
tural evolution,  science,  and  the  arts.     Above  all,  the  process  must 
be  guided  by  a  healthy  educational  philosophy  which  is  socially  rele- 
vant, oriented  to  student  interests  and  needs,  and  promotes  cultural 
preservation  and  progress. 

Curriculum. --Uzcategui  envisions  teachers  responsible  for  helping 
students  assess  their  educational  needs.     Together  they  plan  programs 
and  select  materials.     For  today  educators  at  all  levels  must  assign 
work  as  well  as  work  with  their  students. 

Life  is  action  and  work.     If  the  school  is  to  fulfill 
its  mission,   it  must  reflect  life.     It  must  involve 
work.     This  neither  excludes  nor  does  away  with  books. 
Since  books  are  considered  an  essential  life  factor, 
they  should  occupy  the  same  place  in  school.   .   .  . 
the  school  must  occupy  itself  with  plans,  programs, 
and  hours  of  work  ...  to  conform  to  the  current  state 
of  the  science  of  education.   [Uzcategui,   1953,  p.  334] 

Lesson  Plans . --Uzcategui  incorporates  all  experiences  which  schools 
provide  students  into  his  concept  of  curriculum.     Curriculum  consists 
of  two  parts,  the  central,  or  fundamental,   including  all  experiences 
considered  vital  to  student  personality  development  and  the  special, 
or  elective,  which  attends  to  the  needs  and  aptitudes  of  each  indivi- 
dual.    He  cautions  educators  against  reducing  educational  problems  and 
techniques  to  mere  academic  content  with  disregard  for  instruments  or 
methods  of  teaching.     Equally  undesirable  is  the  temptation  to  reject 
all  planning  or  curriculum,  judging  this  to  be  unnecessary  or  coercive 
to  the  educator  or  learner.     Uzcategui  considers  both  extremes  in 
error,  since  curricula  provide  content  for  executing  the  educative  pro- 
cess in  light  of  definite  goals  and  precise  methods.     Only  an  anarchis- 
tic pedagogy  would  reject  using  a  plan,  committing  thereby  a  great 
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injustice  against  the  student*  [Uzc^tegui,   1968d,  p.  223]. 

Within  curriculum  construction  Uzc^tegui  includes  scope  and  se- 
quence, general  goals,  specific  objectives,  and  format  presentation. 
Curriculum  must  be  flexible  enough  to  accommodate  individual  differences, 
A  fixed  subject  matter  nucleus  should  be  established  with  provisions 
for  individualized  projects  and  studies  based  on  the  systematic 
gathering  and  arrangement  of  subject  matter  according  to  objectives 
and  goals  and  materials  to  achieve  these.     Finally  the  curriculum  must 
reflect  concern  for  regional  and  national  issues  as  indicated  by  stu- 
dent capability  and  maturity. 

Work  Plans. --Uzcategui  distinguishes  between  work  and  lesson  plans 
according  to  their  purpose  and  content.     He  suggests  that  education 
must  be  concerned  with  an  annual  plan  which  initiates  a  cycle  of 
classes.     The  work  plan  facilitates  curricular  implementation  and  allows 
for  advantageous  departures  or  adjustments  without  loss  of  continuity 
[Uzcategui,   1953,  p.  340]. 

Both  lesson  and  work  plans  must  be  adapted  to  situational  circum- 
stances and  especially  to  a  topic's  nature  and  course  objectives.  But 
all  these  must  bear  a  definite  relation  to 

1.    Motivation  or  incentive  which  justifies  the  need  and 
maintains  student  interest. 


*0n  the  other  hand,  too  much  structure  would  encourage  students 
to  rely  on  outlines  and  dictated  notes  rather  than  develop  skills  in 
researching  ideas  and  problems  through  inquiry.  Uzcategui  strongly  . 
objects  to  the  "superficiality  that  the  teacher  puts  into  his  notes 
and  the  false  wisdom  which  he  gives  students  who  take  them"  and  ten- 
dencies of  teachers  to  believe  in  the  "magic  formula  of  a  few  pills 
or  microrecipes  of  knowledge."    See  Emilio  Uzcategui  [1952,  p.  164]. 


2.  Precise  determination  of  realistic  objectives  without 
resorting  to  exaggerated  rationalizations  for  each 
minor  point. 

3.  Method,  procedure,  and  special  formats  which  are  useful 
and  efficient. 

4.  Activities  which  supplement  academics  such  as  visual 
aids,  field  trips,  and  other  experiences  to  acquaint  stu 
dents  with  practical  applications  and  significance  of 
their  educational  endeavors. 

5.  A  probable  time  schedule  for  plan  utilization  and  its 
regional  distribution. 

6.  Evaluation  techniques  and  tests. 

7.  Bibliographies  for  both  instructors  and  students. 

[Uzcategui,   1968d,  p.  234] 

Uzcategui  advocates  that  each  teacher  must  anticipate  and  accom- 
plish the  scope  and  sequence  of  his  general  plan.     Obviously  no  two 
schools  or  classes  can  follow  exactly  the  same  plan  at  the  same  time. 
Plans  must  also  be  adjusted  or  renovated  each  year.     Nor  can  the  educa 
tor  fulfill  his  mission  by  preparing  himself  the  night  before  his 
classes.     Educative  responsibilities  do  not  consist  of  a  series  of  im- 
provised or  disjointed  classes.     On  the  contrary,  work  should  continue 
with  conscientious  foresight.     One  cannot  educate  effectively  without 
a  workable  plan  which  is  appropriate  "for  each  student,  for  each  stu- 
dent group,  for  each  year"  [Uzcategui,   1953,  p.  343]. 

Instructional  Procedures . --Uzcategui  considers  the  treatment  of 
instructional  procedures  as  falling  within  the  realm  of  educational 
philosophy.     He  defines  procedure  as  "following  sequentially  a  course 
of  study  in  the  sciences,  which  seeks  to  find,  come  upon,  or  discover 
truth  and  teach  it  in  two  ways,  by  analysis  and  synthesis"  [Uzcdtegui, 
1968b,  p.  20].     Procedures  and  methods  need  to  be  viewed  as  viable, 
growth-provoking  processes  not  limited  merely  to  the  task  of  trans- 
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mitting  facts.     These  are  important  "in  all  spheres  of  life  from  those 
most  esteemed  such  as  philosophy  and  art  to  elemental  activities  such 
as  peeling  a  fruit"  [Uzcdtegui,   1968d,  p.   214].     He  cautions  against 
seeking  a  "key"  method,  however.     Pedagogical  procedures  must  employ 
inductive  and  deductive  techniques,  since  there  is  no  academic  sub- 
ject to  which  analysis  and  synthesis  methods  can  be  exclusively  applied. 
To  the  degree  that  teaching  procedures  reflect  sociopolitical  tenden- 
cies and  educational  goals,   they  are  philosophical.    Again,  means  or 
techniques  employed  in  the  process  are  methodological, 

Uzcitegui  has  devised  an  extensive  overview  of  teaching  techniques 
ranging  from  learner-directed  to  teacher-influenced.     But  he  cautions 
against  their  use  in  schools  before  undergoing  scientific  experimenta- 
tion and  verification  [Uzcategui,  1968d,  pp.  227-29,  243-46]. 

Educational  Levels  and  Institutions 

Each  category  should  be  designed  in  relation  to  the  physical- 
psychological  ages  associated  with  critical-development  growth  stages. 
In  his  opinion  this  method  of  organization  is  most  suitable: 

1.  Home. --Here  young  children  learn  to  satisfy  and  assess 
biological  and  social  needs. 

2.  Kindergarten. --Children  attending  this  first  school 
away  from  home  are  in  their  "second  infancy".  Education 
is  preferentially  sensorial.     In  some  cases  it  initiates 
them  to  the  common  language  (minorities  often  speak  in- 
formally in  another  language).     Social  experiences  and 
orientation  to  organized  group  activities  begin  at  this 
stage. 

3.  Primary  School. --An  early  childhood  school  experience 
which  progressively  intensifies  a  balanced  education 
with  sensitivity  for  personality  development.  Essen- 
tials of  linguistic  education  and  technical  elementals 
of  calculation  and  measurement  are  introduced.  Acquain- 
tance and  appreciation  of  the  natural  environment  and 
adaptation  to  the  sociocultural  heritage  are  reinforced 
through  subject  matter  and  projects.     Dexterity  and 
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manual  abilities  are  developed.     Fine-arts  appreciation 
is  introduced.     Wherever  possible  individual  talents 
are  "discovered"  and  enhanced  through  medias  of  expression 
such  as  art,  music,  dance,  theater,  etc. 

Secondary  School. --This  education  is  adolescent  directed 
and  quickens  in  pace.     New  studies  and  activities  are 
introduced  including: 

A.  The  social  and  biological  sciences  and  civic  education. 

B.  Physical  education,  gymnastics,  and  intensive  health 
education. 

C.  An  introduction  to  philosophy  and  scientific  and 
rational  comprehension  of  the  universe  which  provides 
the  intellectual  means  for  studying  the  philosophy  of 
sciences,   logic,  theories  of  knowledge,  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  evolution  of  thought. 

D.  Advanced  mathematics  and  an  orientation  to  related 
occupations  such  as  engineering  and  the  physical 
sciences . 

E.  Aesthetics,  an  emotional  and  artistic  development 
intensified  in  terms  of  creative  and  self -disciplined 
skill  outlets. 

F.  Vocational  education  with  intensive  courses  in  both 
regular  and  special  programs  and  adult  education 
founded  in  secondary  night  schools. 

Universities  and  higher  education. --Aside  from  maintain- 
ing investigative  and  sociopolitical  developmental  func- 
tions (and  related  responsibilities),  universities  must 
be  concerned  with  administering  to  the  young  and  prepar- 
ing them  for  serving  as  responsible  professionals  in 
areas  requiring  advanced  levels  of  intellectual  prepara- 
tion.    Above  all,   they  must  provide  knowledge,  methods, 
techniques,  etc.,   in  numerous  specialization  areas. 

[Uzcategui  and  Pizer,  1971e] 

Other  educational  institutions . --Educational  systems 
from  other  countries  must  not  be  adopted  unless  there 
is  a  genuine  need  which  some  other  presently  existing 
institution  does  not  have  the  potential  to  meet.  Then, 
scientific  investigation  should  guarantee  its  efficacy. 
Latin  American  secondary  schools  have  two  general  cycles-- 
basic,  consisting  of  three  or  four  years  in  length,  and 
diversified,  or  specialized,   two  or  three  years  in 
length.     This  last  may  constitute  the  junior-college 
equivalent.     At  this  time,  the  Ecuadorian  school  system 
is  relatively  unified.     Adoption  of  the  junior -college 
system  would  thus  create  a  new  division  and  might  be 
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considered  an  independent  institution  unrelated  to  the 
rest^  which  would  cause  difficulties  and  student  dislo- 
cation. [Uzcategui,   1968d,  pp.  43-44] 

The  Active  School 

The  active  school  bases  its  philosophy  and  practice  upon  psycho- 
logical motivation  and  learning  through  action.     In  contrast  to  tradi- 
tional settings  in  which  children  are  seated  in  rows  for  arbitrary 
time  periods  with  little  opportunity  for  freedom  of  speech  or  movement, 
the  active  classroom  is  child  centered.     Materials  and  methods  are 
designed  and  utilized  at  interest  centers  by  individuals  or  small 
groups . 

Individual  instruction  is  available  for  those  needing  specific 

help  or  reinforcement. 

Activities,  projects,  and  programs  are  designed  to 
stimulate  children's  imaginations,  provide  consi- 
derable physical  movement,  and  facilitate  sensory- 
motor  skills  development.     Children  are  not  penal- 
ized or  graded  according  to  arbitrary  norms.  In- 
stead they  participate  with  teachers  in  planning 
and  evaluating  their  own  learning  experience. 

[Uzcategui,   1968d,  p.  19] 

Active  education  also  develops  social  skills.     Students  learn  to 
function  in  small  or  large  groups  whose  membership  may  change  frequently. 
They  learn  to  accept  responsibility  for  completing  individual  and  small- 
group  tasks  or  projects.     Due  to  more  freedom  of  action  and  speech,  they 
are  better  able  to  relate  to  adults  as  resource  persons  or  guides 
rather  than  strictly  authority  figures.     Ideally  they  develop  more 
self-control  and  skill  in  determining  behavior.     Since  more  freedom  is 
manifested  by  less  authoritarian  controls,  students  learn  to  follow 
rules  and  regulations  which  reinforce  democratic  principles. 

A  child-centered  educational  system  must  necessarily  undergo  constant 
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evaluation.    Flexible  scheduling  and  curriculum,  gearing  genuine 
activity  to  meeting  specific  needs,  permit  frequent  changes  or  adjust- 
ment to  face  unique  circumstances.     Teachers  are  motivated  to  plan 
together  and  remain  knowledgeable  about  current  curricular  innovations 
and  new  materials.     Record  keeping  consists  of  pertinent  data  struc- 
tured to  assure  a  better  understanding  of  the  student,  his  needs,  home 
situation,  health,  and  academic-social  progress. 

Teacher  preparation,  Uzc^tegui  again  stresses,   is  critical  to  an 
active  school's  success.     Teachers  must  be  well  equipped,  mentally  and 
physically.     Lessons  need  to  be  planned  well  in  advance  and  based  on 
careful  evaluation  of  prior  teaching  tasks.     Above  all,  teachers  should 
inspire  students  intellectually  and  set  examples  in  terms  of  appropriate 
social  behavior. 

The  Secondary  School 

Traditionally  Ecuadorian  secondary  education  has  been  oriented 
toward  university  preparation,  and  those  receiving  high-school  diplomas 
after  six  years  of  study  have  had  two  alternatives,  to  enter  a  univer- 
sity or  remain  a  dependent  at  home  if  unable  to  find  employment.  To 
expand  this  option  Uzcategui  has  promoted  general  and  vocational 
courses  in  addition  to  and  sometimes  supplementing  university  prepara- 
tion [Uzcategui,   1969a,  pp.   110-11].     Night  school,  due  in  large  mea- 
sure to  his  efforts,  now  joins  day  school  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
total  secondary-education  scene. 

I  have  always  considered  that  primary  education  is 
basic  and  most  important.     At  the  same  time  I  believe 
there  is  an  obligation  to  foment  development  of  other 
stages  in  the  educational  cycle,  since  they  consti- 
tute a  unified  network  in  which  all  elements  are  fixed 
and  need  a  circle  of  interaction  to  be  fulfilled.  It 
is  obvious  that  secondary  education  including  college 
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preparatory  and  technical  schools  was  the  least 
developed  of  Ecuador's  educational  stages. 

[Uzcdtegui,   1955b,  p.  59] 

These  sentiments  expressed  in  1955  reflect  Uzcategui's  concern 

about  the  lack  of  educational  opportunities  and  high  dropout  rate 

after  primary  school  years.     Grounded  in  his  belief  that  creative  and 

learning  potential  of  children,  adolescents,  and  adults  is  continuous, 

he  suggests  the  following  premises: 

1.  Normally  it  is  completely  possible  for  man  to  live  many 
more  years  than  the  present  norms  for  longevity.   .   .  . 
people  who  have  reached  60  and  79  years  can  continue  to 
be  productive. 

2.  Some  can  learn  at  every  age.     Adults  are  particularly 
favored  in  terms  of  learning  potential. 

3.  Man  can  and  ought  to  sustain  himself  actively  until  an 
advanced  age.     Appropriate  work  maintains  one's  joy  in 
living,  rendering  the  elderly  person  useful  and  produc- 
tive instead  of  turning  him  into  a  needy  person  digni- 
fied by  mere  compassion.  [Uzcategui,   1955b,  p.  4] 

Viewing  the  educational  experience  as  a  continuum,  he  recognizes 
adolescence  as  a  period  in  which  the  subject  conceives  and  manifests 
his  first  value  judgments.     He  views  adolescence  "more  as  a  process- 
and  less  as  a  point  in  time.   ...  at  this  stage  of  life,  a  sociologi- 
cal phenomenon  occurs  .   .   .  producing  psychological  changes  in  which 
cultural  media  influences  are  intertwined"  [Uzcategui,   1968d,  pp.  36- 
37].     Secondary  education  constituting  another  major  level  of  the 
total  formal  educational  process  is  generally  directed  toward  adoles- 
cents.    But  all  adults,  "at  whatever  stage  of  human  life,  deserve  to 
continue  formation  of  their  personalities  beyond  primary  school" 
[Uzcategui,   1969a,  p.   15].     One  may  assume,   therefore,  that  although 
curricula  may  be  the  same  for  both  age  groups,  Uzcitegui's  methodology 
requires  continual  evaluation  and  modification  in  terms  of  impleraenta- 
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tion.  To  structure  the  content  of  subject  areas,  one  must  attempt  to 
relate  goals  with  experiences,  materials,  maturity  levels,  and  current 
student  socioeconomic  needs.  Finally  the  secondary  educational  insti- 
tution finds  justification  in  its  ability  to  accomplish  desired  educa- 
tional goals  and  aspirations.  The  secondary  school  is  not  an  end  in 
itself,  but  only  the  instrument  currently  most  appropriate  for  meeting 
certain  changing  societal  exigencies  [Uzcategui,   1968d,  p.  33]. 

Uzcategui  also  reaffirms  secondary  education's  evolving  role  as 
it  relates  to  dilemmas  facing  educators  in  this  rapidly  changing  world. 
The  school  must  adapt  to  contemporary  demands.     The  content  of  a  good 
educational  system  must  consider  the 


1.  Necessities  of  personal  life  (health,  security,  aesthe- 
tics.    Knowledge  of  basic  facts  and  scientific  ideas 
must  be  related  to  one's  circumstances  and  problem- 
solving  skills. 

2.  Need  to  strengthen  positive  self-regard,  social  rela- 
tionships within  the  family,  peers  and  other  age  groups, 
and  with  the  opposite  sex. 

3.  Need  to  establish  and  strengthen  social  relationships 
with  the  school,  community,  country,  and  the  world, 

4.  Necessity  for  achieving  productive  economic  relation- 
ships including  security  in  the  transition  to  adult 
life,  choosing  an  appropriate  occupation  and  knowing  how 
to  pursue  it,  understanding  how  to  use  material  products 
and  services  to  one's  best  advantage,  having  sufficient 
means  to  solve  basic  economic  problems,  etc. 

[Uzcategui,  1968d,  pp.  33-34] 


Although  these  areas  constitute  the  major  focus  of  a  well-planned 
curriculum,  there  is  always  an  underlying  concern  for  upgrading  the 
well-being  of  all  people.     It  is  Uzcdtegui's  hope  that  education  may 
be  the  means  by  which  social  problems  may  be  resolved  and  living  stan- 
dards be  elevated.     Only  then  can  social  workers  and  others  provide 
adequate,  meaningful  social  services  and  guidance,  particularly  among 


the  country  people  and  the  poor. 
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Because  gross  deficiencies  still  exist  at  all  these  levels,  how- 
ever, he  considers  distinguishing  essentials  from  superfluity  as  an 
important  educational  responsibility.     Uzcategui  constantly  urges 
critical  examination  of  subject  matter  in  terms  of  its  personal  and 
social  usefulness  in  the  students'   lives.     Outdated  material  and  methods 
no  longer  facilitating  learning  must  be  quickly  and  willingly  discarded. 

Methodology. --Uzcategui  completed  a  cycle  of  university  texts 
ranging  in  subject  matter  from  the  arts  and  philosophy  to  the  physical 
sciences.     These  texts  were  designed  to  provide  the  secondary-school 
teacher  with  educational  philosophy,  methods,  basic  curricular  content, 
and  evaluation  techniques.     Each  completely  covers  the  "known"  know- 
ledge to  date  in  a  specific  area  and  provides  procedures  by  which  a 
teacher  may  revise  his  methodology. 

Uzcategui  has  also  influenced  teaching  methodology  in  other  aca- 
demic areas.     For  example,  Francisco  Ter^n,   in  reviewing  Uzcdtegui's 
Probleraas  de  _la  ensenanza  de  ciencias  sociales ,  praises  his  departure 
from  stereotyped  methodology.     He  commends  Uzcategui 's  sensitivity 
toward  a  cultural  awareness  perspective  and  his  presentation-analysis 
of  materials  methods.     With  specific  reference  to  Toynbee's  historical 
divisions  as  outdated  methodology,   in  contrast  to  Uzcategui 's  problems 
approach  which  bypass  typical  "tiresome  recommendations  and  cold  for- 
mat," Professor  Teran  considers  the  section  dealing  with  history 
Uzc^tegui's  finest  achievement.     He  interprets  Uzcategui  as 

aspiring  to  fix  in  teachers'  minds  regarding  those 
whom  they  teach  the  idea  that  this  discipline  does 
not  deal  with  convenient  reconstructions  of  the 
past  according  to  the  capricious  fantasies  or  the 
political-religious  preferences  of  those  who  write 
texts  about  such  material,  but  rather  the  imperative. 
This  discipline  emphasizes  the  obligation  to  pre- 
sent the  flux  of  history  as  not  predetermined  nor 
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developed  according  to  prior  guidelines,  ... 
but  that  there  are  men  in  each  epoch  who  de- 
scribe the  course  of  history  according  to  their 
facts,  points  of  view,  aspirations,  and  preoccu- 
pations. [Teran,  1971] 

Uzcategui  laments  discontinuity  in  the  total  educational  process, 

advocating  much  greater  coordination.     Among  educators  there  are 

strong  differences  of  opinion,  some  believing  that  the  secondary  school 

is  not  autonomous,  others,   like  Uzcategui,  viewing  secondary  education 

as  fulfilling  social  and  economic  objectives  in  addition  to  university 

preparation.     He  favors  intensive  evaluation. 

The  secondary  school  has  rights  of  its  own.    .    .  . 
its  responsibility  is  to  concentrate  on  a  par- 
ticular stage  or  period  of  human  life,  requir- 
ing careful  guidance  and  teaching.     It  is  not 
an  appendage  of  another  institution.  Only 
secondarily  does  it  correspond  to  university 
preparation.  [Uzcategui,   1969a,  p.  Ill] 

The  University 

Uzcategui  sees  the  contemporary  university  as  fulfilling  a  totally 
different  role  from  the  medieval  university's  classical  transplantation 
in  Latin  America. 

The  university  can  no  longer  remain  a  community  of  professors  and 
students.     It  cannot  function  as  an  ivory  tower,  a  cloistered  center 
for  study  and  meditation.     It  must  function  dynamically,  expanding, 
irradiating  influence  outward  to  the  whole  community,  nation,  and 
world.     To  accomplish  this,  rigid,  traditional  attitudes  which  for 
centuries  relegated  the  university  to  a  repository  for  accumulated 
knowledge  must  be  dispelled.     In  recent  times  other  institutions  in-r 
eluding  the  state,   technical  schools,  academies,     and  factories  have 
been  obliged  to  seek  elsewhere  for  assistance  in  areas  of  research 
and  scientific  investigation.     This,   in  reality,   is  the  university 
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area  of  autonomy.     The  twentieth-century  university  must  achieve  a 
proper  balance  of  experimentation  and  meditation,  creative  and  produc- 
tive founts  which  can  be  integrated  and  are  not  mutually  exclusive. 

Uzcategui  also  suggests  that  a  synthesis  is  necessary  between  the 
two  major  human  components  within  a  university  community.  Professors 
must  interact  with  students  apart  from  the  traditional  lecture-hall 
formality.     Adequate  university  reform  requires  less  exclusivity  in 
professorial  and  student  domains.     Directly  related  is  a  contemporary 
humanistic  trend  which  embraces  both  technology  and  the  arts,  sciences, 
literature,  and  philosophy.     To  polarize  humanism  as  antithetical  to 
science  and  technology  is  not  to  comprehend  its  evolution.  Harmonious 
coexistence  stimulated  by  the  university  is  indispensable.     The  time 
has  passed  when  the  philosopher  lives  as  an  aesthete  or  mendicant. 

In  Uzcitegui's  opinion  the  university  must  be  a  dynamic  entity 
able  at  any  moment  to  receive  new  orientations,  new  truths,  and  plans 
for  reform,  assisting  man  in  learning  and  maturing  at  his  own  pace  and 
on  his  own  terms.     All  that  is  irrelevant  must  be  renounced.  Creation 
of  another  educational  organism  is  not  implied,  but  rather  efforts 
to  maintain  the  university's  vitality  and  capacity  to  readapt.  This 
dynamic  function  must  include  assistance  in  formulating  and  channeling 
contemporary  community  goals  and  concerns.     It  must  also  play  a  major 
role  in  providing  the  means  to  facilitate  creation  or  delineation  of 
new  social  avenues  and  structures. 

Many  philosophers,  sociologists,  educators,  and  politicians  have 
defined  their  understanding  of  university  goals,  Uzcategui  lists  the 
following: 

1.     To  preserve  and  stimulate  optimal  cultural  growth  and 
development . 
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2.  To  satisfy  scientific,  technological,  and  professional 
needs  by  providing  the  best  means  for  research  and  solu- 
tions . 

3.  To  orient  and  integrate  the  social,  political,  and  cul- 
tural life  of  the  country.  To  aid  in  national  planning 
on  behalf  of  general  welfare. 

4.  To  stimulate  scientific  investigation. 

5.  To  cooperate  in  the  discovery,  conservation,  utilization, 
rational  renovation  of  each  country's  natural  resources. 

6.  To  elevate  the  cultural  level  in  all  its  manifestations. 

[Uzc^tegui,  1964m,  p.  4] 

He  advocates  more  postgraduate  programs  as  well  as  community  cultural 
programs  set  at  less  than  traditional  university  standards. 

The  University  Faculty. --University  professors  in  the  United 
States  are  usually  granted  full-time  employment  with  an  adequate 
salary.     Consultation  and  publications  may  provide  additional  sources 
of  income.     Many  Latin  American  professors  are  employed  on  a  part-time 
basis.     Inadequate  working  conditions,  materials,  and  salaries  pose 
severe  problems.     As  a  result  professors  are  often  forced  to  seek  addi 
tional  employment.     Economic  pressure  leaves  little  opportunity  for 
personal  contemplation  or  advanced  study.     Certainly  there  is  almost 
no  time  for  meeting  with  students  individually  or  in  small  groups. 

This  plight  of  Latin  American  professors  contributes  to  difficul- 
ties in  assessing  teaching  goals  and  standards.     The  problem  in  design 
ing  appropriate  curricula  and  ascertaining  relevancy  to  student  needs 
is  further  complicated  by  the  university's  lack  of  economic  soundness 
and  cohesiveness  in  terms  of  purpose,  role,  and  function.     Aside  from 
these  obviously  debilitating  circumstances,  there  are  others  not  so 
apparent.     Referring  specifically  to  the  Universidad  Central  in  Quito, 
Uzcitegui  highlights  one  difficulty. 
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What  is  actually  required  to  be  a  university  pro- 
fessor? .   .   .  Our  legislation  is  very  evasive. 
.   .   .  The  statutes  of  the  Universidad  Central 
elude  clarification  and  remove  specification  of 
requirements  to  .   .   .  Article  56  which  prescribes: 
"In  order  to  be  a  major  professor,  one  is  required 
to  have  been  an  assistant  professor  for  four  years." 
...  It  is  understandable  how  almost  anyone  can 
assume  the  right  to  occupy  a  university  professor- 
ship. [Uzcategui,   1969e,  p.  3] 

This  concern  for  delineation  of  professorial  status  is  carried 
further  in  Uzcategui's  discussions  of  the  university  faculty's  role. 
He  suggests  that  the  term  "faculty"  has  evolved  semantically.  In 
contrast  with  the  formerly  restricted  administrative  and  technical 
meaning,   it  nov7  encompasses  a  corporate  body  of  teachers  and  students 
"assigned  to  a  particular  field  of  knowledge  with  the  capacity  of  con- 
ferring a  doctorate"  [Uzcategui,   1964i,  pp.  3-4]. 

However,  he  does  not  see  the  necessity  of  all  university  professors 
holding  doctorates.     Many  "doctoral  aspirants  believe  it  is  a  question 
of  life  or  death  that  every  professor  be  a  Doctor.   ...  We  are  of  the 
persuasion  that  one  can  be  an  excellent  .   .   ,  professor  without  the 
doctoral  adornment"  [Uzc^tegui,   1971d,  p.   18].     Uzc4tegui  sets  certain 
minimal  standards  as  indispensable  for  university  professorships 
including, 


1.  Practicum  experience  as  an  assistant  under  the  personal 
guidance  of  a  highly  esteemed  major  professor. 

2.  Coursework  in  the  pedagogy  of  higher  education  and  psy- 
chology of  learning. 

3.  An  academic  degree  in  the  area  where  he  is  to  teach. 

4.  Sufficient  knowledge  of  a  foreign  language  including 
some  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  that  language 
relating  to  his  sphere  of  knowledge. 

5.  A  completed  research  or  study  dissertation  to  demon- 
strate knowledge  of  research  methods  and  scientific 
investigations.  [Uzcategui,   1969e,  p.  3] 
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Although  these  requirements  are  minimal,  their  fulfillment  would, 
perhaps,  correct  some  gross  deficiencies  present  in  current  universi- 
ties.    Students,  according  to  Uzc^tegui,  want  more  professors  who  are 
able  to  invest  sufficient  time  in  discharging  their  university  respon- 
sibilities on  a  full-time  basis.     They  are  dissatisfied  with  professorial 
"improvisation"  and  desire  more  guidance  and  opportunity  to  "examine 
and  meditate  about  well-prepared  materials  and  bibliographies"  [Uzcd- 
tegui,   1968e,  pp.  3,  ?]•     Latin  American  students  are  also  tending 
toward  more  full-time  involvement  in  university  life  as  opposed  to 
part-time,   long-term  studenthood. 

Viewing  the  ideal  university  faculty  member,  Uzc^tegui  sees  him 
possessing  certain  attributes  apart  from  the  specified  requirements. 
Consistent  with  his  belief  that  the  university  can  be  "the  supreme  ex- 
pression of  science  and  the  culture',"  he  urges  individual  professors 
to  assume  active  participation  as  cultural  leaders  in  community  life 
in  addition  to  pursuing  professional  activities  [Uzc^tegui,   1969d,  p. 
7].     In  essence,  the  professor  must  be  well  versed  in  current  world 
affairs  and  able  to  disseminate  information  objectively.     He  must  be 
knowledgeably  sensitive  to  student  psychological  needs  and  acquainted 
with  student  ambitions  [Uzc^tegui,   1969e,  p.  3;  1968a,  p.   7].  Through- 
out his  writings  Uzcategui  emphasizes  the  acquisition  of  scholarly 
preparation  and  inspired  communication  skills  as  characteristic  of 
the  ideal  faculty  member. 

University  Reform. --Uzcategui  expresses  concern  about  university 
reform  in  Latin  America.     Like  Rudolph  P.  Atcon  and  Luis  Alberto  San- 
chez, he  ascribes  to  the  university  a  crucial  role  as  stimulator  or 
inhibitor  of  social  and  technological  development  [Uzcategui,  1964m, 
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p.  5].    Excessive  production  of  professionals  in  fields  which  cannot 
sustain  them  is  for  him  an  example  of  the  current  ambivalence  in  this 
area.     He  makes  a  strong  case  for  reflection  about  specific  new  direc- 
tions with  particular  reference  to  Ecuador.     He  suggests  that  univer- 
sity extension  facilities  be  established  in  rural  areas.     This  recommen- 
dation is  consistent  with  his  belief  that  rural  areas  should  be  stimu- 
lated culturally,  enhancing  rural  life  and  thereby  relieving  part  of 
the  pressure  which  causes  massive  rural-urban  migration  [Uzcategui, 
1968a,  p.  7]. 

Generally  speaking  Uzcategui  advocates  better  preparation  in  the 
science  of  teaching  throughout  the  university.     To  a  college  of  educa- 
tion he  would  assign  a  university-wide  role  in  educational  methodology. 

To  strengthen  university  interdepartmental  bonds,  Uzcategui  en- 
visions more  structured  means  of  communication  and  dialogue.  Within 
the  current,  "fractured"  [fragmented]  organization,  there  is  little 
demonstrable  unity  of  purpose.     The  university  should  support,  rein- 
force, and  upgrade  existing  social  institutions,  based  on  a  cohseive, 
defensible  philosophy  of  education  [Uzcategui,   1969b,  p.   11].  Finally 
he  views  the  university  as  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  stimu- 
lating the  growth  of  new-knowledge  areas.     He  would  hope  that  every 
deserving  Ecuadorian  might  then  enjoy  the  level  of  education  to  which 
he  aspires. 

The  Casa  de  jU  Cultura 

In  1944  Uzcategui  contributed  to  the  founding  of  the  Casa  de  la 
Cultura  Ecuatoriana  in  Quito.     This  institution  created  by  government 
decree  number  707  was  assigned  the  task  of  providing  opportunities 
for  study  and  performance  in  "all  creative  activities  of  mankind-- 
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folklore,  arts  and  crafts,  fine  arts,  science,   law,  history,  education, 
and  philosophy."    The  Casa  continues  to  serve  as  a  powerful  publicly 
supported  organ  of  cultural  diffusion  "to  strengthen  national  spirit, 
.   .   .  Ecuadorian  thought  and  values  in  literature,  sciences,  and  arts, 
of  both  past  and  present,  via  its  function  as  a  model  for  provincial 
satellite  cultural  centers"  [Uzc^tegui,   1964b,  pp.  27-28]. 

The  Casa  de  la  Cultura  represents  for  Uzc^tegui  "the  most  complete 
educational  .   .   .  accomplishment  for  the  people  of  Ecuador,  with  many 
of  the  same  qualities  as  UNESCO  for  the  world."    Functioning  as  a  cen- 
tral-resource center,  the  Casa  is  autonomous.     Its  services  include 
(1)  extensive  library  facilities,   (2)  museums,   (3)  a  radio  station 
which  offers  many  educational  programs,   (4)  a  symphony  orchestra,  (5) 
several  assembly  halls  accommodating  drama  and  dance,  concerts  and 
recitals,   conferences,  debates,   lectures,  and  classes,  and  (6)  a  pub- 
lishing house  and  printing  press  which  has  produced  nearly  1,000  books, 
numerous  monographs,  and  such  periodicals  as  the  Revista  ecuator iana 
de  educacion,  Boletln  de  inf  ormaciones  cientif  icas  nac.ionales ,  Boletin 
del  Archivo  Nacional  de  Historia,  Casa  de  la  Cultura  Ecuator iana ,  and 
Letras  del  Ecuador  [Uzcategui,   1964b,  pp.  27-28]. 

The  Casa  de  la  Cultura  offers  services  to  many  persons  at  all 
ages  and  of  diverse  cultural  backgrounds  and  educational  levels.  The 
Casa  promotes  activities  which  stimulate  expression  at  all  social, 
cultural,  and  economic  strata.     Preservation  and  enhancement  of  ethnic 
fine  arts  and  cultural  heritage  is  especially  encouraged. 

Conclus  ion 

The  literature  of  educational  methodology  in  the  United  States  in- 
cludes many  experimental  and  descriptive  studies.     Works  of  this  nature 
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are  relatively  new  in  Latin  America.     Uzc^tegui,  however,  has  developed 
an  instructional  methodology  which  combines  relevant  classical  teach- 
ing traditions  and  a  twentieth-century  progressive  philosophy.     He  has 
attempted  to  blend  his  ideas  with  the  thinking  of  Dewey  and  Kilpatrick 
to  produce  a  new  Latin  American  methodology.     The  common  denominator 
for  such  a  viable  blend  is  found,  perhaps,   in  Uzcategui's  applications 
from  the  social  sciences.     He  looks  to  studies  dating  from  primitive 
man  in  his  quest  for  an  adequate,  basic,  classless  educational  experience. 
In  his  Fundament  OS  de  la  educacion  activa,  he  comm.ents  on  the  incongruity 
of  naming  today's  primary-level  school  education  "modern,  new,  active, 
or  revised,   .   .   .  since  within  the  evolutionary  development  of  mankind, 
the  first  form  of  education  to  appear  is  activity"  [Uzcategui,  1967c, 
p.  14].     He  differentiates  the  learning  of  primitive  and  modern  man, 
however, 

in  the  respect  that  the  primitive  accomplished  most 
tasks  randomly  .   .   .  without  method  or  plan;  whereas 
modern  man  employs  a  system  with  logic,  with  methods, 
and  produces  results  which  are  more  significant  and 
of  greater  quantity.         [Uzcategui,   1968d,  p.  161] 

Emilio  Uzcitegui's  educational  methodology  suggests  that  curri- 
cular  design  and  instructional  procedures  are  the  means  by  which  appro- 
priate cultural  values  may  be  recognized  and  reinforced.     Formal  edu- 
cation becomes  the  agent  which  promotes  acceptance  of  these  values. 
Schools  can  serve  as  social  change  agents.     Students  must  participate 
actively  in  the  educative  process.     Subject  matter  must  be  rational 
and  scientific.     Unless  these  conditions  are  met,  education  continues 
to  serve  in  a  traditional  role.     Uzcategui  views  the  scholarly  community 
as  world  wide.     He  would  agree  that  appropriate  education  must  provide 
for  political  awareness  without  being  labeled  "partisan".  Such 
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awareness  would  extend  an  empathetic  sense  of  unity  formerly  restricted 
to  family,  village,  clan,  tribe,  and  religion  to  the  outside  world. 


CHAPTER  VI 


CONCLUSION:     ECUADORIAN  EDUCATIONAL  REFORM 


Introductory  Statement 

Latin  America  reflects  a  volatile  political  arena  in  which  the 
successful  promotion  of  social  and  educational  reform  requires  more 
effective  leadership  and  adherence  to  constitutional  provisions. 
Therefore,  with  this  study  the  researcher  has  sought  to: 

1.  Produce  a  work  through  descriptive  interpretation  of 
Emilio  Uzcdtegui's  career,  writings,  and  other  sources 
to  illustrate  one  Latin  American  educator-statesman's 
educational  reforms. 

2.  Contribute  to  the  repository  of  comparative  and  inter- 
national education  studies  with  particular  emphasis  on 
certain  aspects  of  Latin  American  education. 

3.  Acquaint  North  American  educators  with  Emilio  Uzc^te- 
gui's  educational  thought.     Future  historians  may  well 
rank  Uzcategui  among  the  greatest  Latin  American  pro- 
gressive educators. 

4.  Suggest  that  future  studies  might  expand  and  refine  this 
approach  utilizing  life-history  research  methods.  Auto- 
biographical and  biographical  techniques  can  provide  a 
stimulating  format  for  preserving  a  "glimpse"  at  history 
in  process.     In  keeping  with  contemporary  educators' 
concern  with  the  qualitative  direction  of  people's  lives, 
such  studies  would  be  instructive. 

The  remaining  content  of  Chapter  VI  will  comprise  a  conclusion  to 
the  study  with  a  discussion  of  those  salient  issues  in  the  realm  of 
human  rights  and  education  as  a  profession  which  have  concerned  Uzcate- 
gui throughout  his  career.     Assuming  dual  roles  as  educator  and  states- 
man, his  contributions  are  most  prominently  displayed  in  reformation 
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Ill 

of  secular  and  compulsory  education,  having  achieved  distinction  in 

Ecuador,  specifically,  and  in  other  Latin  American  countries,   in  ^ 

general.     (See  Appendix  C.) 

In  retrospect,  Uzcategui  relates, 

Many  of  my  ideas  and  proposed  reforms  have  encountered 
considerable  resistance,   .   .   .  because  not  everyone  in 
key  positions  is  able  to  adapt  [philosophically].  Had 
I  been  born  somewhat  later,  my  work  would  have  been 
easier.   ...  An  environment  must  be  disposed  to  re- 
ceive new  ideas.     If  the  environment  is  not  .   .  . 
adaptable,  practical  applications  .   .   .  are  impossible. 

[Uzcategui,   1968c,  p.  257] 

To  render  the  environment  more  conducive  to  social  and  educational  ad- 
vancement, he  has  always  sought  the  means  through  legislation  and  the 
profession  for  upgrading  educational  standards.     However,  he  has  advo- 
cated that  a  higher  priority  ranking  for  Ecuadorian  education  is  some- 
thing which  must  be  earned.     Professional  dignity  and  educational 
worth  must  not  be  empty  phrases.     To  achieve  prof essionality,  Uzcategui 
believes,  Latin  American  educators  have  been  obliged  to  reevaluate  the 
meaning,  purpose,  and  role  of  formal  educational  institutions  and 
their  attendant  responsibilities. 

Educational  Issues 

Educational  reform  is  one  phase,  of  a  larger  crisis.  Uzcategui" 
does  not  offer  "a  formula  for  curing  social  ills,"  but  advocates  that 
"much  of  the  remedy  exists  in  education"  [Uzcategui,   1953,  pp.  49-51]. 

Literacy 

Uzcategui  places  Ecnador's  high  degree  of  adult  illiteracy  as 
the  most  serious  educational  problem.     In  the  late  1960's  more  than  30 
percent  of  a  populace  of  6  million  were  functionally  illiterate  [Uzcd- 
tegui,   1973,  p.  311].     During  that  time  enrollment  totaled  992,105 
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students,  841,752  attending  primary  school,   134,307,  secondary,  and 
16,947,  higher-education  levels.     Additional  figures  indicated  that 
primary-school  dropout  rates  rose  sharply  after  the  second  and  third 
years.     Educational  stimulation  of  the  very  young  left  much  to  be 
desired. 

Helping  adults  to  become  literate  requires  specialized  teaching 
demanding  particular  sensitivities  beyond  routine  academic  methodology 
and  adaptability  to  adult  circumstances  with  an  understanding  of  psy- 
chological  needs,   interests,  and  preferences. 

Concentration  on  an  effective  night-school  program  represents  the 
thrust  Uzcategui  views  as  necessary  to  oppose  illiteracy.  The  Colegio 
Nocturno  "Abraham  Lincoln"  represents  one  of  his  efforts  in  this  area. 

Approximately  50  percent  of  the  primary  and  91  percent  of  secondary 
teachers  are  not  certified  [Bohorquez,   1971a,  p.  67].     Adult  literacy 
programs,  Uzcategui  suggests,  must  be  carried  out  by  qualified  teachers 
with  the  time  and  motivation  to  attend  additional  classes  in  psychology, 
social  science,  audiovisual  aids,  and  teaching  methods  oriented  toward 
adult  education.     Uzcategui  cites  an  example,   "the  excellent  results 
achieved  by  the  mobile,  rural-cultural  extension  service  indicate 
that  such  efforts  must  be  expanded"  [Uzcategui,   1969a,  p.  38;  1971e]. 
In  addition, 

The  process  of  combating  illiteracy  does  not  end  when 
reading  and  writing  skills  have  been  taught.   .   .  . 
Both  skills  must  be  used  regularly,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose supplemental  reading  materials   .    .    .   for  the 
newly-taught  are  essential.   [Uzcdtegui,   1951a,  p.  47] 

Ideally  application  of  Uzcategui 's  active-school  methodology  would 
reduce  the  number  of  functional  illiterates  in  Ecuador  and  Latin  Ameri- 
ca.   A  relevant,  compulsory  education  must  be  provided  "absolutely 
for  each  child  [because  illiteracy  begets  illiteracy].     If  all 
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children  could  avail  themselves  ...  of  schooling,   .   .   .  illiteracy 
could  be  reduced"  [Uzcategui,   1969a,  p.   36].     Recognition  of  additional 
antagonists,  for  example,  economic  pressure  placed  on  children  to  help 
support  the  family,  do  not  preclude  his  belief  that  realistic  child- 
centered  educational  systems  eventually  will  inspire  greater  popular 
support  of  public  education. 

Educational  Professionalism 

Uzcategui  reasons  that  drastic  reform  in  educational  ideology  and 
procedures  are  vital.     Educational  curricula,   to  illustrate,  are  some- 
what focused  on  promoting  teacher  sensitivity  to  sociocultural  condi- 
tions, but 

still  tend  to  be  fundamentally  theoretical.     Not  much 
practical  application  or  testing  of  theories  is  stressed. 
Many  principles  are  introduced,  but  few  pertain  to  .   .  . 
social  realities.   .   .   .  all  university  students  should 
be  introduced  to  resources  and  methods  for  achieving 
better  understanding  of  social  science  concepts.    .   .  . 

Educational  conditions  in  the  country  are  different 
.   .   .  from  those  in  the  cities.   ...  To  facilitate  rural 
advancement,   it  is  essential  that  new  teachers  have  an 
opportunity  to  practice  in  a  rural  area.     [In  the  pro- 
cess they  will  become  sensitive  to  problems  facing 
country  people  as  they  move  into  cities.]     The  present 
realities  of  Ecuadorian  rural  life  are  tragic.   .   .  . 
no  one  appears  concerned  about  the  people  who  live  there. 

Since  life  circumstances  are  different,   it  is 
necessary  to  adapt  rural  education  to  special  rural  con- 
ditions.    Since  environments  vary,  didactic  procedures 
must  be  adapted  and  adjusted  to  local  conditions  in 
areas  of  individual  differences  and  distinctive  en- 
vironmental circumstances.     [For  example]  city  dwellers 
.   .   .  should  have  some  training  in  agricultural  sub- 
jects.    On  a  smaller  scale  than  rural  residents,  they 
need  to  be  acquainted  with  plants  and  cultivation.  Rural 
students  .   .   .  should  receive  more  intensive  training 
.   .   .  according  to  the  environmental  situation.     But  all 
would  learn  the  basics  of  planting  and  harvesting. 

[Uzcategui  and  Pizer,  1971e] 

City  life  may  seem  a  panacea  to  the  campesino,  but  insufficient 


education,   inadequate  knowledge  of  Spanish,  deficient  social  awareness. 
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and  marginal  income  generally  incur  unceasing  poverty  and  personal 

degradation.     Uzc^tegui  elaborates, 

Many  campesinos  come  to  the  cities  with  no  prepara- 
tion for  city  life.     Urban  social  problems  are  very 
complex.     They  have  neither  the  knowledge  nor  means, 
nor  are  they  disposed  toward  another  life  style  such 
as  that  of  the  city. 

In  the  country  they  can  be  somewhat  self-suffi- 
cient.    In  the  city  this  is  not  possible.     In  the 
country  they  can  at  least  cultivate  a  small  piece  of 
land.     But  in  the  city  they  cannot  raise  food.  Life 
is  completely  different.     They  need  help  to  prepare 
for  transition  in  order  to  avoid  the  shock  of  en- 
countering a  completely  distinct  world. 

The  Ecuadorian  government  is  currently  devoting 
attention  to  community  development,   though  this  field 
is  relatively  new.     Social-work  thrusts  by  UNESCO 
and  UNICEF  are  also  pursuing  rural  development. 

[Uzcdtegui  and  Pizer,  1971d] 

Uzcategui  is  concerned  about  the  plight  of  the  full-time  rural 
teacher.     Provincial  schools  are  often  single  units  with  a  staff  of 
two.    Many  teachers  are  ill-prepared  to  assume  their  roles.     By  virtue 
of  assignment  to  isolated  regions,  they  feel  abandoned,  without  super- 
vision, adequate  materials,  or  any  channels  for  innovation.  According 
teacher  inadequacy  may  be  largely  responsible  for  Ecuador's  massive 
rural,  primary  school  dropout  rate.     Other  variables  such  as  illness 
and  student -employment  responsibility  share  the  blame. 

A  student's  future  is  frequently  determined  by  promotion.  Uzca- 
tegui favors  a  more  comprehensive  approach  than  the  annual  elimination 
examination  system  generally  practiced.     A  more  flexible  set  of  norms 
geared  to  individual  cases  is  required. 

Promotion  must  constitute  neither  prize  nor  castiga- 
tion,  nor  fall  in  the  realm  of  penology.   ...  an 
activity  like  this   .    .    .   has  frequently  evolved  into 
a  simple  routine  which  is  performed  with  major  or 
minor  lenience  or  rigor  according  to  teacher  quality. 
.   .   .  Many  educators  often  condemn  a  high  percentage 
(sometimes  close  to  50  percent)  to  repetition  of  a 
course  [or  an  entire  year's  work]   .   .   .  when  a 
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large  proportion  might  have  received  passing  grades 
if  teachers  had  bothered  to  look  closely  at  each 
one's  special  circumstances. 

[Uzc^tegui,   1964c,  pp.   3,  7] 

At  university  and  continuing-education  levels,  theory  must  be  con- 
sidered jointly  with  practical  application.     Emphasis  on  relevance 
will  make  the  novice  teacher  increasingly  aware  of  the  necessity  to 
transmit  life  experience,  nor  should  teachers  already  in  the  field  be 
overlooked.     Sterile  habits  quickly  replace  stimulating  teaching 
methods  unless  regular,  concerted  efforts  are  scheduled  to  help  main- 
tain ideals,  personal  motivation,  and  professional  competence.  Hence 
Uzc^tegui's  insistence  that  teachers  not  lose  contact  with  their  aca- 
demic community.     Viewed  within  this  frame  of  reference,  many  reforms 
involving  university-community  communication  are  of  critical  importance 

Uzcategui  considers  quality  teacher  preparation  and  continuing 
education  as  directly  related  to  adequate  salary  schedules.  Although 
Ecuadorian  teachers  are  paid  according  to  their  preparation  and  ex- 
perience, primary  teachers  earn  less  than  their  secondary  counterparts. 
He  advocates. 

All  should  be  paid  the  same.    .   .   .  Earnings  ought  to 
be  based  upon  preparation  plus  years  of  service. 
[Frequently  teachers  are  paid  according  to  years  of 
service  without  credit  for  continuing-education 
courses.]     Every  three  years  or  so,  a  percentage  in- 
crease should  be  granted  to  compensate  for  the  cost- 
of-living  and  tax  increases.     On  the  other  hand, 
university  professors  earn  less  than  the  highest- 
paid  secondary  teachers.     Small  increases  are  granted 
for  years  of  university  service,  but  one  cannot  live 
on  a  university  salary  alone.     And  these  also  vary  de- 
pending on  university  status   (state,  municipal,  or 
private).     The  cost  differential  must,  therefore,  be 
earned  through  other  remunerative  activities.  Since 
most  university  professors  have  another  profession, 
little  time  is  left  for  writing,  although  they  are 
encouraged  to  conduct  studies  or  publish  as  they  are 
able.     Ideally  the  university  professor  should  devote 
full  time  to  his  teaching  and  research,  but  as  yet 
this  is  impossible  [in  Ecuador]. 

[Uzcitegui  and  Pizer,  1971d] 
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Need  for  National  Curriculum  Standards 

In  1952  Uzcdtegui  advocated  a  flexible  interpretation  of  national 
curriculum  standards  which  would  encourage  opportunity  for  local  adap- 
tation.    He  supports  those  recommendations  as  applicable  today. 

1.  Schools  in  Ecuador  at  all  levels  must  evaluate  their 
educational  philosophies,  basing  regulations,  pre- 
cepts, and  methods  on  scientifically  established 
socio-psychological  facts. 

2.  The  most  remedial  of  all  reforms  may  be  none  other  than 
those  designed  to  broaden  the  scope  of  educational  le- 
gislation rendering  it  more  adaptable  to  the  multiple 
facets  of  a  changing  society  and  world. 

3.  Instead  of  aspiring  to  conformity,  each  educational  in- 
stitution should  determine  its  effectiveness  through 
experimentation  and  practice. 

4.  How  can  "Ecuadorian  pedagogy"  be  achieved  if  laws  and 
regulations  demand  that  everything  must  be  the  same  in 
the  country  and  no  one  is  allowed  to  reform  or  depart 
from  a  prescribed  model?  [Uzcdtegui,   1953,  pp.  176-78] 

Uzc^tegui  does  not  advocate  anarchy;  he  believes  that  a  degree  of 
regimentation  is  always  necessary.     Educators  should  comply  with  cer- 
tain cultural  norms  which  relate  to  society's  basic  needs  and  sphere 
of  demands;  modification  should  be  favored.     Educational  authorities 
should  reject  only  those  controls  which  are  legally  misleading  and  in- 
sufficient.    He  suggests  adding  additional  supervisors,  or  inspectors, 
in  order  to  help  teachers  in  remote  areas  receive  the  input  of  current 
ideas,  materials,  and  methods  and  prevent  estrangement  from  the  educa- 
tion field,  especially  secondary." 

Educational  Environment 

A  very  basic  problem  in  much  of  Latin  America  including  Ecuador 
is  that  school  plants  are  not  increasing  at  the  same  rate  as  the 


school  population,  nor  are  adequate  teaching  materials  available.  This 
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disparity  has  long  concerned  Uzcategui.     Adequate  physical  environment, 
he  insists,   is  essential  to  an  optimal  learning  climate,  and  an  ade- 
quate plant  without  appropriate  furnishings  and  instructional  materials 
offers  poor  service.     This  inadequacy  is  then  reflected  in  inferior  in- 
structional performance  and  insufficient  motivation  to  improve  pro- 
fessionally.   Many  teachers,  consequently,  "continue  to  use  only  chalk 
as  they  have  for  centuries.     There  is  an  urgent  need  for  books,  labora- 
tories, study  halls,  and  workshops"  [Uzcategui  and  Pizer,  1971e]. 

Most  Ecuadorian  primary  and  secondary  schools  have  no  libraries. 

University  libraries  are  generally  inadequate.  Books 
are  so  expensive  that  students  cannot  borrow  or  buy 
them.     Often  libraries  must  depend  upon  the  generosity 
.   .   .  of  private  collection  donation  which  may  be  out- 
dated or  academically  irrelevant  to  immediate  require- 
ments.  .   .    .  How  can  one  believe  in  the  efficacy  of 
teaching  v;hen  there  is  no  reading  material? 

[Uzcategui  and  Pizer,  1971e] 

Similarly  he  cites  the  urgent  need  for  laboratory  experiences. 

"In  their  daily  lives,  students  discover  new  procedures  and  need  some 

way  to  investigate  and  practice  what  they  have  discovered"  [Uzcategui, 

1953,  p.  256]. 

Educators  and  Education 


Educational  practices,  Uzcdtegui  asserts,  should  be  democratic. 

There  are  no  fundamental  differences  between  races, 
countries,  sexes,  and  religion,  at  least  in  terms  of 
general  learning  principles.   .   .   .  Variations  exist 
among  individuals  .   .   .•  and  are  only  relative  in 
nature.  [Uzcategui,   1953,  p.  262] 

Students  require  sufficient  knowledge  to  develop  mature  political, 

religious,  and  ethical  ideals.     Sufficient  opportunity  must  exist  for 

constant  orientation,  discussion,  criticism,  and  revision.  Antidemo- 


cratic indoctrination  must  be  avoided  if  truly  representative  educa- 
tion is  to  be  achieved. 
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Scientific  Orientation 

Uzcategui  confers  upon  educators  the  responsibility  for  offering 

students  experiences  beyond  the  transmission  of  accumulated,  factual 

knowledge.     He  characterizes  the  finest  teacher  as  a 

true  [man]  of  science  .   .   .   [who]  not  [only]  knows 
the  facts  and  laws  of  his  specialty,   [but  who]  con- 
ducts investigations  and  .   .   .  discovers  new  facts 
and  laws.     The  true  scientist  is  also  a  philosopher; 
he  who  ignores  the  philosophy  of  his  science  is 
merely  a  technician  who  only  stores  scientific 
knov/ledge.  [Uzcdtegui  and  Pizer,  1971e] 

Uzcategui  believes  teacher  aspirants  apart  from  completing  the 
demands  of  specialized  fields  should  graduate  from  schools  of  educa- 
tional sciences  and  be  familiar  with  learning  psychology,  curriculum, 
and  educational  methodology  [Uzcategui,   1957,  p.   186].     Rapidly  chang- 
ing sociocultural  conditions  require  constant  adjustment.     New  methodo- 
logies are  being  devised  which  require  teachers  and  students  to  work 
together.     A  teacher  who  is  out  of  date  rapidly  begins  to  play  an  in- 
creasingly nonproductive  educational  role. 

Reflective  Orientation 

Uzcategui  suggests  that  teachers  should  develop  reflective  think- 
ing and  response  techniques  which  discourage  the  inclination  toward 
impulsive  reactions  [Uzcategui^  1970]. 

The  educator  must  realize  that  students  who  lack 
certain  modal  attitudes  [or  acceptable  behaviors] 
can  acquire  them.     The  educator  must  accept  the 
fact  that  considerable  time,  perhaps  years,  must 
be  dedicated  to  acquiring  sufficient  control  of 
such  skills,   .   .   .   that  attitudes  and  customs 
can  change,   .   .   .  that  habits  are  difficult  to 
change,   [and]   .   .   .  that  the  educative  process 
is  gradual  and  requires  the  greatest  degree  of 
patience.  [Uzcitegui  and  Pizer,  1971d] 

In  Uzc^tegui's  opinion  reflective  thought  is  enhanced  by  teacher 

awareness  of  student  life  style,  especially  at  elementary-school  levels. 
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The  teacher  should  be  familiar  with  his  students' 
living  conditions.   .   .   .  Whether  or  not  the  stu- 
dent has  adequate  funds,  time,  [and]  food  all 
directly  relates  to  his  behavior  at  school.  ... 
with  such  awareness  the  teacher  can  then  more 
knowledgeably  and  empathetically  cope  with  his 
^  students.  [Uzcategui  and  Pizer,  1971d] 

At  no  point  does  Uzcategui  agree  with  educators  who 

view  their  students  as  inferiors.   .   .   .  Tolerance 
and  respect  for  the  individual  will  encourage 
democratic  life  styles  based  on  a  consensus  of 
diverse  qualities  and  values. 

[Uzcdtegui,   1967c,  p.  182] 

Uzcategui  is  not  sympathetic  to  practices  which  establish  psycho- 
logical distance  between  teachers  and  students.     The  educator  who  is 
emotionally  and  intellectually  distant  cannot  possibly  motivate  student 
learning.     Educators,  he  believes, 

are  obligated  to  respect  student  ideas  and  convic- 
tions and  in  no  way  interfere  with  their  learning 
styles  when  these  pattern's  are  producing  adequate 
results.  ■  [Uzcategui,   1957,  p.  55] 

Uzcategui  considers  two  practices  as  essential  to  quality  educa- 
tion, 

clarity  and  simplicity  of  presentation  and  develop- 
ment of  materials.     The  most  capable  .   .   .  pro- 
fessionals are  those  who  possess  the  gift  of  being 
understood,   the  ability  to  simplify. 

[Uzcategui,  1967d,  p.  143] 

For  Uzcategui  an  educator  is 

more  than  a  technician.   ...  he  is  the  mentor  of 
a  delicate  process  ...  of  the  greatest  magnitude, 
the  responsibility  of  forming  mankind. 

[Uzcategui,  1968c,  p.  44] 

The  aspiring  teacher  must  be  equipped  to  formulate  a  personalized  con- 
cept of  the  significance  of  education,  the  facets  which  endow  its 
autonomy  as  a  discipline.     Above  all,  an  educator  needs  to  "cultivate 
and  practice  broad  tolerance  without  affecting  his  right  to  diffuse 
his  own  ideas"  [Uzcategui,  1970]. 
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Philosophic  Orientation 

Every  educator  ought  to  be  conversant  with  educational  philosophy. 
Uzcategui  suggests  that  this  should  be  approached  in  terms  of  six  basic 
aspects^   (1)  the  coexistence  of  science  and  education,   (2)  the  essen- 
tial structure  of  education  (content  and  form),   (3)  educational  pro- 
cess (what  makes  it  possible),   (4)  educational  manifestation  (evidence 
of  efficiency  and  realization  of  progress),   (5)  regulation  of  the  edu- 
cative process  (orientation  and  guidelines),  and  (6)  the  teleology  of 
education  (goals  and  stated  purposes)  [Uzcategui,   1968c,  p.  45]. 

The  educator  who  believes  that  personality  is 
genetically  predetermined  can  do  little  to 
shape  student  character.   .   .    .  educational 
possibilities  increase  tremendously  with  accep- 
tance of  the  affirmation  that  a  child  is  born 
without  personality  and,   in  the  course  of  his 
development,  personality  emerges  according  to 
the  manner  in  which  its  inherent  potentialities 
interact  with  the  external  environment. 

[Uzcategui,   1953,  p.  257] 

It  is  Imperative 

that  future  teachers  must  have  explored  the 
dominion  of  philosophy.     Having  learned  how 
to  consider  .   .   .  solutions  to  problematic 
questions,  he  can  more  assuredly  face  his 
career  in  the  most  appropriate  manner. 

[Uzcategui,   1968c,  p.  43] 

Rather  than  maintain  the  traditional  hierarchical  relationship 
between  administrators  and  teachers,  Uzcategui  envisions  "guidance 
as  opposed  to  authoritarianism.   .   .   .  One  might  synthesize  the  rela- 
tionship best  by  referring  to  the  quotation  .   .   .    'first  among  equals'" 
[Uzcategui  and  Pizer,  1971e]. 

Teachers  must  also  know  something  of  the  nature 
of  desired  societal  change  and  how  the  individual 
ought  to  be  changed  [educated].     Only  then  can 
they  be  expected  to  answer  questions  like  "why?" 
or  "for  what  purposes  are  we  educating?" 

[Uzcategui,   1953,  p.  256] 
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Instructional  Orientation 

Educators  must  also  devise  the  means  by  which  academic  learning 
may  be  adapted  or  tailored  to  particular  classroom  situations.  Uzci- 
tegui  advocates  teaching  techniques  which  emphasize  conceptual  under- 
standings rather  than  mechanical  procedures  [Uzcitegui  and  Pizer,  1971d] 
Program  diversification  best  meets  student  need  when  oriented  to  active 
teaching  methods.     The  conscientious  educator  should  comply  with  the 
following: 

1.  Awaken  student  interest  and  active  participation,  adapt 
oneself  to  individual  differences,  separate  concrete 
from  abstract  tasks,  and  avoid  memorization. 

2.  Make  use  of  intuition  and  experimentation  in  lesser 
activities  and  help  students  arrive  at  logical  reason- 
ing and  individual  discovery. 

3.  Give  preferential  recognition  to  reasoning  powers  over 
automatic  responses  and  lead  the  student  toward  dis- 
covering laws  and  principles  for  himself. 

4.  Utilize  exercise  and  practice  frequently  with  complete 
skills  in  learning  tasks  for  math  and  the  exact  sciences 
and  elaboration  upon  didactic  material  [providing  stimu- 
lating enrichment  activities]. 

[Uzc^tegui,   1967d,  pp.  95-56] 

Teachers  should  avail  themselves  of  inservice  training.  Like 
their  students  they  are  undergoing  continuous  personality  development. 
Educators  should  never  forget  that  children  and  adults  are  two  dis- 
tinct groups  "and  cannot  be  influenced  by  the  same  incentives"  [Uzc^- 
tegui,   1951a,  p.   50].     Uzcategui  cautions  against  overgeneralization 
in  the  usage  of  educational  techniques.     "Schooling  for  adults  should 
be  treated  as  such.   .   .   .  Schools  must  offer  pupils  the  greatest 
possible  variety  of  chances  for  putting  to  use  their  newly  acquired 
skills." 


Uzcategui  advocates 
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the  grouping  of  instruments  or  teaching  media  into 
two  categories,  the  intuitive  which  requires  only 
a  passive,  contemplative  process,  of  simple  visual 
and  auditory  intervention,  and  those  which  stimu- 
late self -activity  or  active  motor  participation. 

[Uzc^tegui,   1968c,  p.  257] 

He  shows  "no  reluctance  in  asserting  that  self -activity  is  the  instru- 
ment par  excellence  which  demonstrates  the  best  learning  results" 
[Uzcategui,   1968c,  p.  264]. 

Professional  Obligations 

With  reference  to  the  excessive  demands  on  teachers,  Uzcategui 
observes, 

there  is  scarcely  enough  time  to  meet  primary  obli- 
gations . 

In  rural  areas  especially,  a  teacher  must  ful- 
fill additional  roles  including  .   .   .  nurse,  agri- 
culturalist, artisan,   impresario,  and  theatrical 
actor.    ...  He  must  promote  community  development 
and  meet  frequently  with  district  leaders  and  in- 
habitants.  ...  He  must  be  cognizant  of  advances 
in  the  arts  and  sciences  along  with  new  educational 
techniques.  [Uzcategui,   1969a,  p.  36] 

There  may  be  no  profession  more  overloaded  with 
work  than  education.     New  teacher  obligations 
are  constantly  being  invented. 

[Uzcategui,   1969a,  p.  37] 

Uzcategui  favors  a  stronger  "professional  stability  and  unity 

among  Latin  American,  particularly  Ecuadorian,  educators"  [Uzcategui, 

1953,  p.  296]. 

The  greater  majority  of  educational  directorships 
are  in  the  hands  of  nonprofessionals,   ,   .   .  Generally, 
ministers  or  directors  of  education,   .   .   .  from  the 
moment  they  assume  office,   frantically  submit  to 
the  destructive  task  of  transferring  teachers  from 
north  to  south  and  east  to  west,  perhaps  with  the  in- 
centive of  feigning  work.     The  contribution  of  such 
administration  to  low  morale  among  the  majority  of 
teachers  is  astounding.   .   .   .  Those  few  who  wish  to 
advance  in  the  hierarchy  can  only  solicit  or  challenge 
a  position  already  legitimately  occupied  by  a  fellow 
teacher.  [Uzcategui,  1970] 
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Stability  in  the  teaching  profession  will  result  from  unified 

goals,     "Professional  solidarity  is  the  only  means  by  which  teachers' 

rights  can  be  efficaciously  acquired  and  guaranteed"  [Uzcategui  and 

Pizer,  1971d]. 

Unfortunately  within  many  teacher  organizations, 
the  political  virus  has  infiltrated.   .   .   .  the 
result  has  been  disgust,  disagreement,  and 
annihilation  of  organizations. 

[Uzcategui,   1953,  p.  296] 

Ecuadorian  teachers  in  particular  must  readjust 
their  concept  of  one  another  and  associate  as 
comrades  rather  than  competitors.     When  partisan 
issues  can  be  resolved  and  the  7,000  primary  and 
secondary  teachers  associated  in  unification, 
educational  progress  will  take  giant  strides, 

[Uzcategui,   1953,  p.  286] 

Although  education  is  governmental ly  administered  in  Ecuador  and 
most  of  Latin  America,  Uzcategui  delineates  functional  differences  be- 
tween public  services  and  the  teaching  profession.     The  educative  func 
tion  is  characterized  by  specialized  prerequisites  very  unlike  those 
of  most  general  government  employees.     The  educator  should  never  allow 
himself  to  become  an  administrative  bureaucrat. 

In  order  to  develop  professional  unification,  teachers  must  be- 
come more  aware  of  their  ixidividual  roles  as  personal  examples,  worthy 
of  emulation  by  both  students  and  parents.     Educators  must  earn  the 
privilege  to  express  freely  and  defend  vigorously  their  ideas.  Self- 
examination  of  motive  and  ambition  is  a  prerequisite  of  competency  in 
fulfilling  educational  responsibility. 

Hence,  Uzcategui  divides  educator  obligation  into  two  major  areas 
"the  characteristically  scholastic  work"  and "cultural  and  professional 
growth"  [Uzcategui,   1953,  p.  299]. 

The  unexamined  educational  experience,  Uzcategui  reiterates,  is 
immoral.     He  cites  practices  such  as  nepotism  as  examples  of  stagna- 
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tion  which  may  occur  at  all  levels  from  administrative  positions  to 
classroom  management  and  teacher  professionalism.     He  explains,  "This 
malpractice  occurs  everywhere  and  is  not  conducive  to  educational  or 
societal  improvement"  [Uzc^tegui  and  Pizer,   1971d].     The  teacher  must 
achieve  personal  and  professional  recognition  by  virtue  of  his  own 
qualifications  [Uzcategui,   1953,  p.  299]. 

Ecuador  has  made  many  advances  in  recent  years  such  as  in  census 
and  social-welfare  areas.     But  casual  observation  of  the  countryside 
and  city  streets  reinforces  the  validity  and  relevance  of  assessments 
such  as  those  suggested  by  Uzcategui  in  Appendix  C,  Ecuador:  Proposals 
for  Reform. 

Human  Rights  and  Education 

The  concept  of  equal  opportunity  has  long  concerned  Uzcdtegui. 
Education,  he  reiterates,   is  the  means  by  which  all  people  can  find 
commonality  and  seek  mutually  beneficial  solutions.     In  his  opinion, 
genuine  educational  reforms  can  only  be  achieved  "as  they  conform  to 
a  country's  general  development"  [Uzcategui,   1953,  p.  215]. 

He  believes  all  of  society  must  participate  in  establishing 
desired  goals. 

A  panoramic  view  of  our  country  reveals  a  people 
afflicted  by  many  symptoms  of  social  pathology. 
Serious  crises  exist  in  political,  economic,  and 
educational  areas.  [Uzcategui,   1969c,  p.  3] 

His  analyses  and  proposals  for  educational  reform  generally  encompass 

all  aspects  of  a  quest  for  a  better  life. 

Secular  Education 

In  past  eras  Latin  American  education  served  only  to  reinforce 
a  small,  elite  minority  and  the  Catholic  Church.     Accumulated  knowledge 
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from  the  past  was  not  transmitted  in  terms  of  immediate  social  relevance. 
Formal  education  widened  the  gulf  between  the  educated  few  and  nonedu- 
cated  public.     Eventually  political  and  religious  corruption  promulgated 
violent  popular  revolutions. 

Uzcategui's  entrance  into  the  political-educational  arena  of  the 
early  twentieth  century  enabled  him  to  function  in  ways  which  made  possible 
constructive  action.     The  obstacles  he  encountered  were  for  the  most  part 
reconcilable  through  legislative  and  discussion  channels  as  opposed  to 
more  violent  methods.     Certain  constitutional  provisions  for  secular 
mass  education  already  existed  despite  the  great  disparity  between 
written  mandates  and  actual  practice.     Always  a  believer  in  secular 
teacher  preparation  and  a  liberal  curriculum,  he  worked  extensively  to 
remove  public  education  from  Church  supervision.     Only  then  did  he  fore- 
see the  opportunity  to  revise  teaching  standards  and  institute  reform  re- 
quired to  provide  effective  public  education.     To  achieve  this  goal, 
Uzcategui  has  earned  respect  for  his  research  and  writings  on  behalf  of 
secular  education. 

Uzcdtegui's  position  suggests  no  negation  of  religion's  role  as  a 
powerful  force  for  good  in  people's  lives. 

Each  person  has  the  right  to  choose  or  reject 
a  particular  religion.   .   .  . 

.   .   .   this  same  procedure  or  attitude  applies 
to  all  sociopolitical  theories.     I  believe  that  the 
primary  educational  consideration  ought  to  be  a  pro- 
found respect  for  personalities  [and  individuality]. 
.   .   .   indoctrination  of  any  form  must  be  avoided  be- 
cause of  its  antidemocratic  implications. 

[Uzcategui,   1953,  p.  261] 

Freed  from  religious  obligation,  Uzcategui  regards  the  secular  teacher 

as  better  able  to  educate  all  students  with  breadth  and  facility. 

In  spite  of  constitutionally  secularized  public  education,  the 

problem  of  church  versus  state  influence  is  compounded  by  the  tendency 
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of  people  in  rural  areas  to  identify  with  Catholicism. 

Anticlerical  traditions  of  Ecuador's  public-school 
personnel  are  viewed  as  a  threat  to  the  Church's 
hegemony.     But  the  Church  feels  unprepared  to  fi- 
nance needed  educational  expansion.     At  the  same 
time  it  is  reluctant  to  support  public  education 
in  rural  areas  as  long  as  schools  are  dominated 
by  anticlerical  doctrines. 

[Uzcategui,   1967c,  p.  385] 

Rural  normal  schools  are  thus  neglected,  and  education  for  the  total 
population  loses  in  the  battle  to  maintain  separation  of  church  and 
state.    Massive  rural-urban  migration,  common  to  most  Latin  American 
cities,  further  complicates  the  situation.     Urban  educational  systems 
are  inadequately  designed  to  cope  with  the  rural  newcomers'  religious- 
cultural  beliefs  and  customs.     Secular  education  in  Latin  America  as 
conceived  by  Uzcategui  is  subject  to  considerable  resistance  until  it 
becomes  completely  relevant  to  daily  life  and  basic  human  needs  [Uzca- 
tegui,  1967c,  p.  384] 

Compulsory  Education 

Uzcategui 's  contributions  to  compulsory  education  extend  beyond 
his  legislative  endeavors  to  provide  enforcement.     Consistent  with  his 
democratic  beliefs,  he  would  advocate  changing  teaching  practices 
which  discourage  students  to  the  point  of  dropping  out  [Uzcategui, 
19641,  pp.   3-4].     He  has  tried  to  revitalize  attitudes  about  parental 
responsibilities  and  aspirations  for  youth.    Many  Latin  American 
parents  previously  regarded  their  children,  even  at  very  early  ages, 
primarily  as  potential  income  sources.     They  made  strenuous  demands 
which  seriously  impaired  physical  and  intellectual  growth.     This  could 
no  longer  be  tolerated  if  Latin  America  was  to  achieve  the  rewards  of 
industrialization.     He  has'  attempted  to  present  philosophical  and 
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methodological  means  by  which  legislators  and  educators  can  better 
achieve  satisfactory  reconciliation  between  the  forces  which  continue 
to  support  repressive  measures  and  those  which  seek  democratic  avenues 
for  mass  participation  in  determining  individual  and  collective  desti- 
nies.    He  particularly  emphasizes  studies  in  adolescent  psychology. 
More  relevant  mass  education  can  occur  only  if  students  are  approached 
in  terms  of  curriculum  oriented  toward  both  their  developmental  and 
academic  requirements  [Uzcategui,   1968d,  pp.  32-33]. 

Adolescents . --Commenting  in  a  July^   1970^   interview,  Uzcitegui 
observed, 

The  gap  which  we  see  now  is  not  as  new  as  popularly 
believed.     Each  new  era  produces  it  rebels.   .   .  . 
This  era  is  characterized  by  a  young  adult  popula- 
tion majority  of  54  percent.     The  median  age  is  25. 
Better  communications,  transportation,  wide-spread 
knowledge,  and  affluence  have  made  a  great  impact 
upon  contemporary  youth.       .    .   anxiety  for  freedom 
has  increased.   .   .   .  socioeconomic  and  political 
changes  are  accelerating,   .   .   .  and  these  become 
instantaneously  known  world  wide. 

[Uzcategui,  1970] 

Uzcdtegui  believes  that  a  generation  gap  of  serious  magnitude  is 

evident  today,  because  elders  are  not  anticipating  and  establishing 

appropriate  goals  designed  to  help  youth  enter  society,  especially  in 

educational  realms. 

Young  people  have  lost  confidence  in  moral  plati- 
tudes of  parents  and  educators.     To  this  loss  one 
must  add  the  militaristic  spirit  propagated  by 
great  powers  whose  peaceful  declarations  are  ,   ,  , 
pronounced  while  great  armies  occupy  small  coun- 
tries, [Uzcategui,  1970] 

Uzcdtegui  considers  delinquency  the  manifestation  of  a  rupture,. 

or  breakdown,   in  the  social  order.     Education  ought  to  "instill  adap- 

tative  means  in  each  individual  for  desirable  societal  living,   ,   .  . 

environmental  changes  must  be  stimulated  which  initiate  social  progress" 

[Uzcategui,   1967c,  pp,  355-57], 
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Women. --Uzcdtegui  describes  women  as  the  great  reservoir  of  un- 
tapped human  potential  in  Latin  America. 

I  have  always  considered  women's  abilities  and 
rights  as  equal  to  men.     In  our  countries  [Latin 
America] J  traditional  Spanish  attitudes  have  persisted 
which  do  not  credit  women  with  academic  learning  poten- 
tial or  the  ability  to  handle  many  situations. 

As  Director  of  the  Colegio  Nocturne  "Abraham. 
Lincoln"    much  of  my  effort  was  expended  encouraging 
female  enrollment.     It  gave  me  great  satisfaction  to 
see,  after  the  first  year,  that  a  number  of  women 
were  able  to  .   .   .  break  the  tradition  of  not  coming 
out  at  night  .   .   .  and  attend  night  school.  Each 
year  the  female  student  population  number  grew. 

Also,  when  I  acted  as  School  of  Social  Work 
Director,  the  course  of  study  was  designed  for  women 
exclusively  .    .   .  unlike  other  countries  where  men  are 
allowed  to  be  social  workers.     [Today,  however,  there 
are  a  few  male  social  workers  in  Ecuador.]    As  Decano 
[Dean]  in  the  Facultad  de  Filosofia,  Letras  y  Ciencias 
de  la  Educacion  at  the  Universidad  Central  [Quito],  I 
provided  many  opportunities  for  women  to  continue  their 
education.     And  now  there  are  many  more  female  than  male 
students.  [Uzcategui  and  Pizer,  1971d] 

Adult  Education. --The  Latin  American  masses  traditionally  have 
been  bound  to  life  styles  dedicated  to  earning  a  living.     Little  oppor- 
tunity exists  for  fulfilling  other  aspirations.     All  ages  and  social 
classes,  according  to  Uzcategui,  should  share  the  same  basic  needs  and 
rights.     Newly  literate  adults,  he  envisions,  require, 

the  creation  of  a  civic  conscience,  an  ability  to 
continue  reading  and  growing  intellectually.  A 
specially  prepared  and  apt  personality  formation 
should  be  an  outgrowth  of  such  education. 

[Uzcategui,   1953,  pp.  202-203] 

Education,  he  also  believes, 

will  make  it  possible  for  indigenous  people  to  be 
incorporated  into  the  national  life  of  Ecuador.  A 
complete  educational  program  designed  to  meet  adult 
needs  is  preferable  to  merely  campaigning  for  literacy. 
Adult  education  is  a  way  to  expand  individual  voca- 
tional intellectual  horizons,  set  some  attainable  goals, 
and  develop  a  future  orientation  associated  with  plea- 
sant anticipation  rather  than  fear.     Without  the  ability 
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to  read,  modern  life  is  irrelevant.   .   .   .  Appropriate 
use  must  follow  literacy  achievement.     Reading  materials, 
libraries  of  a  practical  nature,  additional  courses,  and 
cultural  centers  must  be  available  in  order  that  literate 
population  nuclei  may  not  regress  to  the  primitive  state 
of  illiteracy.  [Uzcategui,   1953,  pp.  205-206] 

Most  certainly  a  clear,  positive  Latin  American  focus  upon  adult  educa- 
tion is  critical.     Uzcategui  comments,   "since  human  life  is. now  more 
prolonged,  such  prolongation  will  be  of  no  value  if  these  years  cannot 
be  advantageously  spent  to  the  benefit  of  all  humanity"  [1953,  p.  211]. 

Conclusion 

In  response  to  an  inquiry  about  his  wishes  for  Ecuador,  Uzcategui 
replied, 

Each  Ecuadorian  may  be  educated  at  least  through  the 
two  basic  levels,  primary  and  secondary;  all  will  be 
sufficiently  secure  economically  to  enjoy  a  healthy, 
dignified  mode  of  life;  privileged  social  class  and 
caste  distinction  will  disappear  in  addition  to  those 
issues  which  engender  violence;  and  a  representative 
government  will  be  of  the  people  and  for  the  people. 

[Uzcategui  and  Pizer,  1971c] 

Some  positive  changes  have  occurred  in  recent  years.     Demands  for 
land  reform  are  being  pressed  with  renewed  vigor.     A  fresh  impulse  . 
has  been  given  to  the  study  and  use  of  Quechua.     But  non-Indians  must 
reshape  their  institutions  in  such  a  way  that  indigenous  people  feel 
free  from  the  demand  for  cultural  disintegration  in  payment  for. societal 
rewards.     This  dilemma  must  be  resolved  if  subcultural  groups  within 
Ecuador's  larger  societies  are  to  survive. 

Uzcategui  does  not  minimize  extensive  efforts  by  organizations 
such  as  UNESCO  to  reduce  illiteracy.  However, 

the  obvious  truth  .   .   .  reveals  excessively  slow  pro- 
gress.    Governmental  indifference  is  the  fundamental 
cause.     Existing  compulsory  education  laws  have  not 
been  enforced.     Certain  economic  and  bureaucratic 
operations  remain  uncorrected.     A  ministry  of  education 
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is  needed  whose  prime  task  would  consist  of  efforts 
to  effect  rapid  and  total  elimination  of  illiteracy. 
.■ .    .   if  additional  tax  money  could  be  raised  to 
support  this  project  .   .    .  perhaps  justifiable  be- 
cause it  is  both  economically  productive  and  digni- 
fying to  citizens  of  Ecuador. 

[Uzcdtegui,   1968c,  p.  264] 

Although  Uzc^tegui  is  sometimes  pessimistic  regarding  specific 

national  educational  deficiencies,  he  expresses  optimism  for 

evolutionary  progress.     Some  observable  advance- 
ment has  been  attained.     Nevertheless,  our  educa- 
tional reform  is  irresolute.   ...  I  hope  future 
dedicated  persons  will  undertake  substantial  and 
profound  reforms,  sufficiently  radical  to  achieve 
a  necessary  transformation  .   .   .  representing  a 
serious  popular  consensus  oriented  to  relevant 
contemporary  educational  philosophy  guided  by  the 
finest  techniques.     I  would  strongly  recommend  a 
developmental  pattern  like  this  for  Ecuador. 

[Uzcategui,  1969a,  p.  36] 

For  most  Latin  American  countries,  the  question  of  who  should  be 
educated  and  how  to  accomplish  educational  goals  has  produced  exten- 
sive controversy  in  terms  of  sociocultural  subgroup  differences  and 
economic  support.     Emilio  Uzcdtegui  has  labored  to  promote  open  dis- 
cussion of  these  problems  and  implications  and  remedies  for  solution. 
He  has  risked  political  castigation  to  facilitate  a  social  conscience 
in  the  power  structure  and  legislators.     Yet  he  continues  to  work 
toward  all  citizens  experiencing  more  desirable  socialization  and  en- 
culturation.     Self-determination  comprises  one  of  his  major  precepts. 
Human  rights  are  the  principal  issues.     A  dignified,  relevant  education 
is  the  process  he  envisions  to  achieve  success. 
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The  following  questions  translated  from  Spanish  represent  those 
in  the  major  categories  which  were  anticipated  in  advance  of  the  inter 
views.     Numerous  additional  exploration  questions  are  not  included. 

Childhood 

1.  Can  you  share  some  of  your  childhood  memories  with  me? 

2.  Would  you  describe  Quito  as  it  was  in  your  youth? 

3.  Would  you  describe  the  significant  people  of  your  childhood? 

4.  How  did  you  play^   and  what  did  you  enjoy  as  a  child? 

5.  Can  you  share  some  of  your  poignant  or  traumatic  childhood  exper- 
iences? 

6.  Would  you  describe  your  early  schooling? 

7.  How  do  you  think  your  early  schooling  affected  your  personality 
development? 

Advanced  Education 

1.  How  did  you  relate  with  your  teachers?     Other  adults? 

2.  How  did  you  relate  with  your  peers?    Because  of  your  academic 
achievements,  were  you  comfortable  with  your  peers? 

3.  What  did  you  do  for  diversion  from  your  studies?  . 

4.  Were  you  happy  in  general?     Did  you  experience  many  or  intense 
problems  during  your  adolescence? 

5.  How  did  your  secondary  education  experiences  in  Quito  and  Santiago 
compare?     How  was  Santiago  different  from  Quito,  i.e.,  cultural 
life? 

6.  How  was  your  personality  development  influenced  by  your  secondary- 
education  experience? 

Career 

1.  Would  you  describe  your  career  in  chronological  order  according 
to  your  vita? 

2.  As  you  describe  your  career,  would  you  add  anecdotal  information 
which  will  give  some  idea  of  your  impressions,  etc.? 
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3.  How  did  you  compromise  your  ideals  with  the  realities  of  your 
positions  after  your  return  from  Chile  to  Ecuador? 

4.  How  did  you  manage  to  function  so  well  at  Columbia  University  with 
such  limited  English?     [Uzcdtegui  could  read  and  write  English 
quite  well,  but  was  not  orally  fluent.     According  to  other  sources, 
he  now  speaks  fluently,  although  the  researcher  communicated  only 
in  Spanish. ] 

5.  How  do  you  assess  your  career?    Was  your  birth  timely? 
Educational  Theory  and  Methods 

1.  In  your  writings  you  mention  "man  of  science"  on  occasion.  How 
would  you  describe  such  a  person? 

2.  You  advocate  teaching  philosophy  in  the  secondary  school.  Why? 

3.  You  also  advocate  not  teaching  the  history  of  philosophy.  Rather 
you  suggest  teaching  "how  to  philosophize."  Can  you  explain  fur- 
ther? Would  you  advocate  a  problems  approach  to  philosophy?  How 
would  secondary  and  university  philosophy  courses  differ? 

4.  How  would  you  describe  the  "ideal"  teacher,  i.e.,  qualities,  re- 
sponsibilities, obligations? 

5.  How  do  you  perceive  rectifying  the  problem  of  teacher  preparation 
in  Ecuador? 

6.  In  your  opinion  does  the  North  American  junior-college  system  merit 
adaptation  in  Ecuador  or  Latin  America? 

Educat ional  Issues  '  ■ 

1.  How  would  you  describe  nepotismo,  per sonalismo,  and  paternalismo? 

2.  How  would  you  describe  appropriate  rural  education?    How  can  rural 
teachers  be  encouraged,   i.e.,  feel  less  isolated? 

3.  How  would  you  describe  the  ideal  administrator-teacher  relationship? 

4.  What  is  the  purpose  and  meaning  of  education  in  your  opinion? 

5.  Would  you  discuss  your  concept  of  the  "linguistic  error"  committed 
by  the  Spanish  conquistadores  in  more  detail? 

6.  How  would  you  advise  teachers  to  retain  professionalism? 

7.  Would  you  discuss  teacher  pay,  rural  conditions,  the  problems  of 
the  campesino  [rural  person]? 


APPENDIX  B 
PRESIXTEENTH- CENTURY  ECUADOR 
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Prior  to  the  Incan  invasion,  primitive  Indian  tribes  living  in 
the  region  were  generally  semi-nomadic.     Uzcategui,  Juan  de  Velasco, 
and  other  present-day  historians  agree  that  the  diverse  pre-Incan 
tribes  were  unified.     Their  center  was  the  Reino  de  Quito^  named  after 
one  of  the  most  powerful  and  numerous  tribes  of  the  Sierra.     Some  con- 
sider this  early  union  the  original  base  of  Ecuadorian  nationalism 
[Uzcategui,   1955c,  I,  pp.  35,  37,  39].     Education  was  primarily  utili- 
tarian, informal,  social,  and  religious. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  Incas  from  Peru 
invaded  and  quickly  defeated  the  less-powerful  inhabitants.  Inca 
leaders  established  Quito  as  their  administrative  center,  and  two  roads 
were  constructed  linking  Quito  with  Cuzco,  Peru's  Incan  capital.  "The 
different  cultures  .   .   .  were  subjugated  for  a  short  while.   .   .   .  Des- 
pite strenuous  efforts,  these  tribes  were  never  completely  acculturated" 
[Uzcategui,   1973,  p.  283].* 

Inca  Kingdom 

The  Incas  succeeded  in  forming  a  vast  and  powerful  kingdom  extend- 
ing south  from  the  Angasraayo  River,   in  Colombia,  to  the  Maule  River, 
in  Chile,  and  east  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the  easternmost  Cordillera 
[Uzcategui,  1955c,  I    pp.  41-103,  II,  pp.  181-200].     The  empire  encom- 
passed many  pueblos  of  diverse  customs,  religions,  and  languages  in  an 
area  of  26  million  square  kilometers.     The  Incas  called  Tahuan  Tin 
Suyo  the  four  extremities  of  the  world.     They  brought  great  advances 
in  architecture,  roads,  mathematics,  astrology,  hydrology,  and  medicine. 

*Additional  background  information  for  this  section  was  taken 
from  Uzcitegui  [1951a]. 
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Their  unique  writing,  the  quipas--knots  in  cords  of  hemp  signifying 
different  number  combinations --was  ciphered  and  deciphered  by  specialized 
individuals . 

Although  social  organization  was  a  form  of  socialism,  only  cour- 
tiers, soldiers,  consuls,  and  priests  received  formal  instruction 
according  to  their  social  status.     A  large  majority  of  the  population 
received  no  education,  but  were  forcibly  divided  into  different  social 
classes  according  to  talents.    Many  were  slaves.     Quito,  situated  in 
the  interior  Sierra,  achieved  importance  as  the  administrative  center. 
The  great  Incan  ruler  Huayna-C^pac  had  taken  a  quitefio  wife  and  resided 
there  for  about  30  years,  adorning  the  city  with  beautiful  buildings. 

After  50  years  of  rule,  Huayna-Cdpac  died  in  Quito.     Previous  to 
his  death  he  was  distressed  by  the  news  of  the  appearance  of  new  men 
along  the  coasts  of  his  empire  whom  he  presumed  would  overcome  his  do- 
main.    His  death  was  greatly  mourned.     In  his  will  he  divided  his  em- 
pire into  two  sections,  that  of  the  North,  or  Reino  de  Quito,  he  left 
to  his  second  son,  Atahualpa,  and  that  of  the  South,  or  Imperio  de 
Cuzco,  to  his  first  son,  Huascar. 

Serious  rivalries  soon  developed  between  the  two  brothers.  Huas- 
car 's  proud  mother  who  had  objected  to  the  division  aspired  to  reunify 
the  empire,  and  dissension  resulted  in  civil  war.     After  numerous 
bloody  battles  which  left  masses  of  dead,  Atahualpa  was  victorious; 
he  seized  and  occupied.  Cuzco.     Such  was  the  situation  when  the  Spanish 
conquistadors  began  their  invasion. 

Believing  their  empire  to  comprise  the  world,  the  Incas  had  no 
concept  of  other  continents,  and  they  were  surprised  to  see  men  appear 
by  sea.     But  none  of  these  first  explorers  remained  on  Ecuadorian  terri- 
tory.    They  disappeared,  later  returning  to  look  over  the  entire  coast- 
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line,  and  Atahualpa  did  not  place  great  importance  upon  the  news  that 
the  bearded  white  men  had  finally  landed  on  his  domain.  Spaniards 
were  well  received  by  the  Incas  who  were  totally  unprepared  for  the 
infamous  deeds  that  followed. 

Spanish  Conquest 

Francisco  Pizauro  was  "a  pastor  of  pigs"  in  his  youth.     He  matured 
into  a  pov/erful  leader  and  with  cunning  and  treachery  claimed  Incan 
riches  and  lands  in  the  name  of  Spain.     In  1530  King  Charles  I  be- 
stowed upon  him  the  title  of  Governor  and  Captain  General  of  the  terri- 
tory he  had  conquered. 

The  first  Europeans  to  arrive  on  Ecuadorian  coasts,  as  was  the 

case  in  most  of  Latin  America,  were  adventurers.     Most  conquistadores 

were  soldiers  of  fortune  dedicated  to  exploitative  pursuits,  frequently 

employing  merciless  tactics  while  endeavoring  to  amass  great  fortunes 

and  win  recognition  from  their  Spanish  monarchs.     Conquistadores  and 

their  descendents  were 

a  caste  who  worked  at  nothing.     They  were  interested 
only  in  power  and  arms,   imposing  their  will  upon  the 
Indians  and  Negroes  who  had  to  submit  to  their 
caprices.  [Uzcdtegui,   1955c,  I,  p.  105] 

By  the  early  1600 's  most  Latin  American  urban  centers  had  been 

established.     Power  was  based  on  great  landholdings  which  looked  to 

the  cities  as  governmental  centers.     The  conquistadores  were  eager 

for  status.     Honorable  offices  such  as  alcalde  or  regidor  flattered 

aspirations  and  brought  economic  priviliges.     The  Spanish  Crown  was 

wary  of  losing  control,  however,  and  placed  restrictions  on  the  new 

municipalities'  operational  independence.     Office  holders  were  appointed 

rather  than  elected  and  were  responsible  to  officials  sent  from  Spain. 
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Early  colonistvS  and  their  descendents  retained  their  wealth  and  social 
position,  but  curtailment  in  administrative  powers  fomented  frustration 
and  resentment  which  later  exploded  into  movements  for  independence 
from  Spain. 

European  periods  of  both  decadence  and  development  were  reflected 
in  the  New  World.     Ecuador  remained  underdeveloped  in  part  because  of 
its  great  distance  from  Spain.     Serious  administrative  problems  resulted. 
During  the  colonial  period^  feudalism  and  Roman  Catholic  administrative 
controls  implacably  attempted  to  destroy  existing  native  cultures. 
Descendents  of  the  Incan  kingdom  were  forced  to  accept  Christian  rituals 
and  were  soon  relegated  to  the  obscurity  of  ignorance  and  abject  poverty. 

Because  education  was  conducted  under  religious  auspices^  the 
state  assumed  no  educational  responsibilities,  although  colonial  legis- 
lation acknowledged  the  "right"  to  be  educated.     Fearing  subversion, 
landowners  and  political  administrators  tended  to  discourage  schools 
for  the  common  people.     Educational  opportunities  were  awarded  to 
carefully  selected  candidates,  some  with  political  connections  and 
others  destined  to  be  clerics  or  governmental  administrators.  European 
pedagogical  methods  were  followed.     School  facilities  and  materials 
were  inadequate.     Instruction  adhered  to  catechismic  practices  of 
rote  memory  and  repetition.     Meticulous  repetitive  exercises  character- 
ized writing  instruction.     Mathematics  was  limited  to  the  most  rudi- 
mentary calculations. 

Teachers  had  little  or  no  intellectual  stimulation.  Economic 
hardship,  great  traveling  distances,  prevailing  religious  patterns, 
and  a  precarious  political  climate  greatly  restricted  available 
knowledge  and  limited  reading  materials.     Almost  no  new  pedagogical 
information  arrived  in  Ecuador  during  the  colonial  period.     In  their 
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monasteries,   clerics  retained  written  materials  received  from 
European  Church  envoys,   limiting  its  dissemination  to  future  members 
of  the  clergy  presently  training  in  their  schools. 

"Fear  of  God"  coupled  with  obedience  to  the  King  were  themes 
pervading  secondary-school  education.     Monastic  instruction  was  ex- 
cessively harsh.     Studies  consisted  only  of  subjects  oriented  to  reli- 
gion, Latin,  and  rhetoric.    Much  later,  the  natural  sciences  and  alge- 
bra were  introduced.     No  distinctions  between  educational  grade  levels 
or  developmental  learning  stages  were  present.     Students,  severely 
disciplined,  remained  at  the  mercy  of  teacher  whims  and  advanced  as 
they  were  able.     The  first  universities  were  also  under  religious  domi- 
nation and  catered  only  to  the  wealthy.     Emphasis  on  theory,  the  lec- 
ture method,  and  rote  memorization  persisted  even  in  higher  education. 

Religious  Missions 

The  Church  of  Belen  was  erected  in  1539  shortly  after  the  Span- 
iards settled  in  Quito  and  was  followed  by  the  church  and  convent  of 
San  Francisco  and  others  which  exist  today. 

In  the  beginning,  religious  orders  fulfilled  their  mission  by 
trying  to  pacify  and  baptize  the  native  population.*    Within  a  short 
time,  however,  they  lapsed  into  what  many  historians  call  a  life 
style  of  self-indulgence  and  decadence  [Uzc^tegui,   1955c,  I,  p.  136] 


*The  religious  orders  which  established  themselves  in  Ecuador 
iiranediately  after  the  ccnquest--Franciscans,  Mercediar ians,  Dominicans, 
and  Jesuits --had  as  their  main  concern  the  catechizing  and  christian- 
izing of  the  natives.     This  was  the  proposition  they  followed  in 
founding  primary  schools  and,   later,  secondary  schools  and  colleges. 
Since  they  were  eager  to  save  souls  for  heaven,  they  did  very  little 
to  improve  the  Indian's  lives  [Uzc^tegui  and  Pizer,  1971e] 
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Many  priests  began  exploiting  the  native  populations  to  the  ex- 
tent that  many  of  their  parishioners  often  fled 

to  free  themselves  of  the  baptismal  and  funeral  debts. 
.   .   .  Vocational  irresponsibility  of  those  who  had  be- 
come curates  with  only  the  motive  of  personal  gain  were 
greatly  evident.     Instead  of  adhering  to  their  vows  of 
poverty^   they  became  increasingly  rich. 

[Uzcategui,   1955c,  I,  p.  112] 

Spanish  kings  presided  over  the  Church  and  conferred  upon  it  the 
duties  of  founding  additional  churches  and  parishes.     All  papal  direc- 
tives were  examined  and  approved  by  the  Council  of  the  Indies.  So 
dependent  was  the  church  on  the  state  that  all  sacerdotal  complaints 
against  bishops  and  superiors  were  presented  before  the  Audiencia 
Real  [Uzcategui,   1955c,  I.  p.  105].* 

Dreaded  Tribunals  of  the  Inquisition  functioned  within  the  Church. 

Until  1569  the  Lima  Tribunal  was  responsible  for  the  entire  area  now 

called  Ecuador.     Then  another  branch  was  established  in  Quito,  and 

the  pains  which  this  Tribunal  imposed  were  most 
severe,  condemning  the  accused  to  the  point  of  even 
burning  them  alive.     Despotism  .   .    .  became  so 
powerful  that  people  were  castigated  for  undesirable 
customs  and  moral  beliefs  apart  from  religious  beliefs. 

[Uzc^tegui,   1955c,  I,  pp.  113-14] 


*The  Audiencia  of  Quito  was  considered  less  important  than  those 
of  Lima  or  Mexico.     Besides  the  Viceroy  and  local  officials,   there  was 
a  President,  four  Ministers,  a  Reporter,  a  Recorder,  and  an  Official 
Messenger.     The  cabildos  functioned  on  a  local  level  as  they  had  in 
Spain.     They  constituted  the  base  of  municipal  government  concerned 
with  such  issues  as  publ-^'c  health,  water  supply,  food  prices,  and  lo- 
cal boundaries.     To  maintain  public  order,   the  Santa  Hermanidad 
(brotherhood)  was  channeled  through  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Indies, 
the  Audiencias,   the  Corregidores,   Cabildos,  and  Alcaldes.     For  a  more 
comprehensive  description  of  Latin  American  colonial  government,  see 
Capdequi  [1965,  p.  184]. 


APPENDIX  C 
ECUADOR:     PROPOSALS  FOR  REFORM 
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Politics  and  Govertiment 


Governmental  instability  and  insecurity.     As  a  result: 

Ministers'  and  officials'  posts  and  duties  are  short  term. 

Ministers  and  officials  frequently  do  not  have  time  to  understand  Ecua- 
dor's genuine  condition  and  needs. 

Employees  are  replaced  frequently.  New  supervisors  and  subordinates 
often  have  objectives  which  are  opposite  to  those  advocated  by  their 
predecessors . 

Continuous  experimentation,  direction^  evaluation,  and  planning  does 
not  exist. 

It  is  impossible  to  verify  whether  an  idea  or  project  enhances  the 
country's  life  style  or  resolves  problems. 

Consequently: 

Schools  and  universities  should  prepare  students  to  support  a 
democratic  government  during  its  entire  legal  administrative 
period. 

To  promote  more  government  stability,  educational  institutions 
must  point  out  the  value  of  requiring  the  government  to  replace 
officials  only  when  absolutely  necessary. 

There  is  no  respect  for  the  law.     As  a  result: 

Many  government  officials  violate  the  law. 

People  believe  it  permissible  to  violate  laws  and  orders  issued  by 
authorities . 

Many  violent  revolutions  with  great  loss  of  life  have  occurred  without 
achieving  progress  expected. 

Consequently: 

Educators'  conduct  ought  to  serve  as  a  daily  example  of  respect 
for  school  regulations. 

Teachers  are  obligated  to  reinforce  productive  activities  of  stu- 
dent clubs  and  associations. 

Public  apathy  toward  voting.     As  a  result: 

People  lack  civic  education  and  see  no  practical  value  in  voting. 

Governing  officials  assume  the  position  and  rights  of  the  voters. 

Official  candidates  frequently  triumph  in  elections. 

This  results  in  minority-group  demands  sometimes  provoking  revolutions 
or,  at  least,  discontent. 


Consequently: 
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Helping  students  understand  the  need  for  knowledgeable  voting  is 
a  major  task  facing  educational  institutions. 

Democracy  must  be  practiced  via  the  media  of  various  school  asso- 
ciations. The  same  applies  to  associations  of  parents  and  neigh- 
bors . 

Public  resistance  to  taxation.     As  a  result: 

The  tax  laws  are  of  such  complexity  that  everyone  tries  to  evade  paying 
taxes . 

State  revenues  are  low. 

It  is  impossible  to  increase  public  services. 
Consequently: 

Each  citizen  must  be  made  to  realize  that  he  is  a  societal  member 
with  rights  and  obligations. 

Practices  in  mutual  cooperation  need  to  be  developed  and  stimulated. 

Existence  of  excessive  regionalism,  provincialism,  and  localism.     As  a 
result : 

The  country  is  not  completely  consolidated. 

Only  a  few  Ecuadorians  see  the  national  problem  beyond  sectional  needs. 
There  is  no  unity  of  aspirations  or  purposes. 

Government  ministers,  congressmen,  and  administrative  heads  are  too 
often  selected  because  they  happened  to  be  born  in  the  right  family  or 
province,  not  because  they  possessed  the  right . capabilities  or  met 
appropriate  total  community  needs. 

Consequently: 

Bonds  of  national  unity  must  be  reinfotced. 

Frequent  professor  and  student  exchanges  between  sections  or  pro- 
vinces would  foster  better  mutual  understanding. 

The  people  expect  the  state  or  government  to  provide  everything.  As 
a  result: 

Insufficient  funds  exist  to  satisfy  all  needs  and  profits  expected/ 
demanded  by  the  people. 

Government  agencies  spend  and  lose  much  money  by  failing  to  complete 
many  projects  which  they  begin. 

Almost  everyone  wants  to  work  for  the  government  feeling  that  this  is 
the  only  way  to  remediate  sectional  interests  and  needs. 

Bureaucratic  growth  is  tremendous. 

Soon  after  one  achieves  a  public  position,  unresolved  problem  awareness 
creates  in  him  an  atmosphere  of  discontent. 
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Consequently: 

Personal  initiative  and  the  capacity  to  begin  resolving  problems, 
to  the  degree  possible,  should  be  developed  and  stimulated. 

Societal  constitutions  should  be  transformed  in  ways  designed  to 
make  them  truly  responsible  for  resolution  of  local  and  national 
problems . 

Political  parties  frequently  encourage  hero  worship.     As  a  result: 

Exaggeration  of  popular-leader  hero  worship  often  produces  division 
among  members  during  conventions. 

Members  forget  their  original  ideals  and  principles.     They  follow  the 
egotistical  directives. 

Leadership  rivalries  work  against  the  people's  most  beneficial  interests 
hopes,  and  critical  needs. 

The  defrauded  public  loses  its  civic  sentiment  and  sometimes  permits 
less-than-cautious  and  less -than-honorable  representatives  to  conduct 
political  affairs. 

Consequent ly : 

Schools  must  promote  effective  leadership  training. 

Schools  ought  to  teach  the  best  methods  involved  in  selecting 
effective  leaders. 


Home  and  Family 

Family  members  depend  too  much  upon  parental  authority,  especially  that 
of  the  father .     Women  depend  upon  their  husbands ,  brothers ,  sisters, 
etc.     As  a  r6sult: 

When  problems  make  it  difficult  for  the  father  to  function  within  his 
family,  family  members  are  not  prepared  to  maintain  themselves  alone 
or  resolve  life's  problems. 

The  same  situation  occurs  when  a  husband  dies. 
Consequently: 

Schools  ought  to  prepare  the  young  to  depend  less  upon  the  force 
of  the  father,   teaching  them  practical  professions  and  the  means 
for  attaining  economic  and  spiritual  independence,  especially 
the  means  by  which  women  may  depend  less  upon  men  and  develop 
their  own  resources. 

Many  parents ,  especially  mothers ,  are  ill  prepared  to  direct  human 
life .     As  a  result: 


One  can  see  disorganization  in  family  life. 
One  can  see  poorly  trained  children. 
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One  can  see  dangerous  habits. 
One  can  see  illness  and  vice. 

Consequently: 

Schools  ought  to  prepare  mothers  by  teaching  practical  subjects 
related  to  home  and  child  including  home  economics,  the  rudiments 
of  simple  illnesses,  maternal  responsibility,  etc. 

Low  Ecuadorian  family-life  standards  are  caused  by  lack  of  education 
and  economic  resources .     These  result  in: 

Lack  of  interest  in  a  better  life. 
Pessimism  and  nonconformity. 

Consequently: 

Schools  ought  to  stimulate  more  interest  in  a  better  life  and  the 
means  for  its  achievement. 

School  curricula  ought  to  be  more  practical  and  more  nearly 
geared  to  contemporary  life  problems. 

Parents  generally  have  too  many  children.     As  a  result: 

Parents  do  not  plan  families  in  keeping  with  their  economic  ability  or 
potential  to  provide  necessities  such  as  food  and  education. 

Consequently: 

Schools  should  seek  (on  governmental  and  total-society  levels) 
formation  of  an  institution  structured  to  educate  children  from 
large  families  in  order  to  avoid  the  opposite  problem,  parents 
with  only  one  child  or  none. 

Many  parents  live  only  in  the  present  and  do  not  consider  the  future. 
As  a  result: 

Lack  of  foresight  renders  them  ill  prepared  to  resolve  problems  causing 
difficulties  in  the  home. 

Consequently: 

Schools  ought  to  teach  future-problem  prevention.     For  example, 
how  to  deal  with  illnesses  and  economic  difficulties. 

Schools  should  teach  the  concept  of  "saving". 

Economics 


Ecuador  has  many  natural  resources ,  but  present  agricultural  practices 
are  still  pr imitive .     As  a  result: 
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The  country  cannot  produce  sufficient  food  to  meet  its  needs. 

Ecuador  imports  foods  which  it  cannot  produce--f lour  and  lard,  for 
example. 

Consequently: 

Schools  should  organize  many  specialized  farming  courses  to  upgrade 
production  methods  and  teach  modern-farming  techniques. 

Despite  a  wealth  of  prime  natural  resources  and  the  existence  of  many 
mining  operations ,  Ecuador  is  still  in  a  beginning  stage  of  industrial 
development .     As  a  result: 

Ecuador  depends  considerably  upon  other  countries  for  its  economic  life. 
Consequently: 

Schools  should  stimulate  student  interest  in  industrial  work. 

Schools  ought  to  stimulate  invention  and  creation  of  new  inven- 
tions . 

Vocational  schools  must  be  better  organized. 

Ecuador  lacks  sufficient  roads  and  transportation  ties .     This  results  in 

Inadequate  commerce  and  interchange. 
Economic  and  social  backwardness. 

Consequently: 

Prohighway  campaigns  should  publicize  the  need  for  many  more 
communication  routes. 

Economic  level  in  rural  homes  is  especially  low.     As  a  result: 

Many  children  must  work  to  assist  their  parents. 
Children  who  stay  at  home  remain  illiterate. 

Consequently: 

Parents  must  be  compelled  to  obey  child  labor  laws. 

Special  campaigns  and  courses  must  be  created  to  interpret  the 
need  to  obey  these  laws. 

To  assist  working  children,  'classes  should  be  offered  at  night, 
Saturdays,  Sundays,  etc. 

Salaries  are  inadequate .     As  a  result: 

Extensive  malnutrition,  suicide,   illnesses,  and  discomfort  are  most 
evident. 

Consequently: 
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Work  must  be  dignified.     Man  works  and  produces  more  when  he  re- 
ceives salaries  which  are  at  least  comparable  to  the  cost-of- 
living  norms. 

Recent  immigration  of  people  from  other  countries ,  for  which  Ecuador 
was  not  prepared,  has  engendered  local  resentment  against  foreigners 
who  conduct  considerable  bus iness .     As  a  result: 

Prejudice  against  aliens  has  received  a  considerable  amount  of  publi- 
city. 

Consequently: 

Better  human  relations  understanding  is  important. 

Ways  to  compete  efficiently  and  without  resentment  must  be  taught. 

Increased  agricultural  and  industrial  education  must  be  developed. 

Children  should  be  prepared  to  compete  on  constructive  rather 
than  hostile  levels. 

Health 

Many  illnesses,  especially  malaria,  persist  in  the  tropical  sectors . 
As  a  result: 

Many  people,  especially  children,   die  from  malaria.     Children  are  fre- 
quently ill  and  cannot  maintain  adequate  academic  standing. 

Consequently: 

Schools  should  teach  malaria  eradication  and  prevention. 

Even  more  important,  schools  ought  to  provide  for  medical  con- 
sultation and  quinine  distribution  including  ways  to  use  it. 

Many  people  do  not  wear  shoes .     As  a  result: 

Parasites  become  lodged  in  their  feet. 

Consequently: 

Campaigns  to  promote  reasons  for  wearing  shoes  should  be  launched. 
Ways  to  combat  parasites  must  be  taught. 

Deficient  nutrition  is  due  to  ignorance  of  the  need  for  balanced,  health 
ful  diets.    As  a  result: 

People  are  weakened. 

Considerable  illness,  especially  tuberculosis,  follows. 
Premature  death  rate  is  high. 
Many  cannot  work  to  capacity. 
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A  high  degree  of  poverty  pervades. 

Wealthy  people  eat  meat,  rich  foods,  and  sweets  to  excess.  Meanwhile, 
the  poor  do  without  milk  or  meat. 

Consequently: 

The  school  ought  to  teach  food  production  methods  as  well  as 
ways  to  prepare  and  eat  balanced  diets. 

Many  people  have  poor  hygenic  habits  such  as  not  washing  fruits  before 
eating.     As  a  result: 

They  suffer  many  illnesses  such  as  typhoid  and  amoebic  disorders. 

Consequently: 

Schools  ought  to  teach  disease  prevention. 
Everyone  should  be  vaccinated. 

Rural  people  do  not  drink  purified  water .     As  a  result: 

Many  illnesses  are  propagated  including  amoebas,  parasites,  and  typhoid. 
Consequently: 

Schools  should  teach  the  value  of  drinking  only  pure,  filtered 
water  and  how  to  secure  it. 

Venereal  diseases  are  increasing.     As  a  result: 

Infant  mortality  is  very  high. 
There  are  many  invalid  children. 

• 

Consequently: 

There  should  be  sex  education. 
Child  care  instruction  is  essential. 


Recreation 


Litt le  wholesome  recreation  is  available  for  the  poor ,  especially 
Indians  and  rural  coas tal  people .     As  a  result: 

People  need  the  satisfaction  of  recreation  as  much  as  food,  etc. 

Taverns  are  everywhere.     People  seek  some  pleasure  by  drinking  to  a 
point  of  intoxication. 

These  habits  affect  workers'  health  and  family  economy. 
Consequently: 

Schools  should  function  as  recreational  centers  for  parents  and 
people  living  in  their  immediate  neighborhood  as  well  as  for  par- 
ticipating students. 
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The  government  ought  to  provide  recreational  opportunities  for 
all  classes  of  people  through  the  media  of  movies,  traveling 
theater  groups,  sports  attractions,  etc. 

Schools  and  other  social/educational  agencies  should  teach  the 
causes  of  alcoholism. 

Interest  in  the  fine  arts  needs  to  be  awakened. 

Concerts  for  the  general  public  should  be  offered  gratis. 

In  some  places  children  have  no  appropriate  recreation  space  nor  do 
schools  provide  playgrounds.     As  a  result: 

Children  are  often  barred  and  restricted. 

Children  must  play  in  the  streets  which  are  often  quite  dangerous  or 
at  home. 

Consequently: 

The  government,  municipalities,  and  private  institutions  should 
campaign  for  stadiums,  parks,  etc.,  where  children  may  play. 

Children  attend  movies  freely  and  may  see  films  which  are  not  always 
appropriate  for  them.     As  a  result: 

They  learn  certain  facts  prematurely. 

Personality  formation  is  sometimes  influenced  in  dangerous  ways. 
Consequent ly : 

Schools  ought  to  develop  programs  featuring  more  appropriate 
movies  and  games. 

Schools  ought  to  arrange  with  theatrical  companies  for  special* 
programs . 

Theater  proprietors  should  obey  the  censor  decisions  regarding 
minors . 

In  many  schools  children  have  to  spend  too  much  time  in  classrooms 
because  there  are  no  recreational  areas .     As  a  result: 

Lesson  attention  span  gradually  decreases. 

Academically  speaking  lesson  results  are  poor. 

Prolonged  time  spent  in  the  classroom  becomes  disagreeable. 

Consequently: 

Teachers  ought  to  vary  their  lesson  preparations  by  changing 
locale.     For  example,  classes  held  at  parks,  gardens,  etc.  In 
this  way  children  can  meet  their  energies  in  agreeable  ways  and 
also  enjoy  some  recreation. 

Schools  frequently  do  without  auditoriums ,  seminar  rooms ,  f 1 1ms ,  and 
theatrical  facilities  or  materials .     As  a  result: 
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Schools  are  less  enjoyable  and  children  often  develop  antipathy  to 
them. 

Consequently: 

Schools  should  be  provided  adequate  resources  to 
programs  of  music^  plays,  and  interesting  films. 

Organized  activities  and  clubs  for  children  must 
number . 

Education 

There  is  £  predominance  of  academic  and  theoretical  education.     As  a 
result : 

Students  receive  general  knowledge  but  are  not  prepared  for  practical 
work. 

Consequently: 

Vocational  orientation  and  education  must  be  increased. 

New  elementary  and  secondary-school  curricula  must  be  developed. 

New  fields  and  careers  must  be  developed  for  university  students. 

Studies  in  areas  such  as  physics,  chemistry,  and  the  biological 
sciences  must  be  offered  in  more  interesting  ways. 

Teaching  of  the  applied  arts  must  be  developed. 

Schools  must  be  consolidated  to  provide  laboratories  and  work/ 
study  areas. 

Education  does  not  serve  oven  50  percent  of  the  population.     As  a  result 

Illiteracy  comprises  50  percent  of  the  population. 

Consequently: 

Schools  should  create/ implement  special  teaching  materials/methods 
for  literacy  education,  especially  those  designed  for  rural  areas. 

Compulsory  education,   though  legally  required,   is  not  practiced.  As 
a  result: 

Many  parents  do  not  send  their  children  to  school. 
Consequently: 

Campaigns  are  needed  to  promote  compulsory  education  practice 
and  actually  enforce  existing  governmental  regulations. 

Schools  should  create/adapt  special  teaching  materials/methods 
for  literacy  courses,  especially  those  designed  for  rural  areas. 


offer  periodic 
be  increased  in 
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DespiL'G  legal  stipulations  to  the  contrary,   childhood  education  is 
not  completely  free.     As  a  result: 

Many  children  cannot  afford  textbooks  or  school  materials.  The  result 
is  a  poor  educational  experience. 

Consequently: 

The  Department  of  Education  should  publish  sufficient  textbooks 
and  adequate  teaching  materials. 

There  are  not  enough  vocational  education  schools .     As  a  result: 

Thousands  of  children  are  not  in  school,  because  the  school  is  not 
fulfilling  its  function. 

Consequently: 

Students  should  be  involved  in  planning  at  least  part  of  their 
school  day. 


Religion 

A  majority  of  Ecuadorians  are  Roman  Catholic.     As  a  result: 

The  Catholic  Church  exercises  predominance  and  acts  as  if  it  were  the 
country's  only  church. 

The  pretention  has  produced  much  disturbance,  even  revolutions. 

It  has  created  antagonistic  forces.     Today,  finally,   liberal  attitudes 
have  triumphed. 

Ecuadorian  law,  not  always  obeyed,  prescribes  secular  teachers. 
Noneducated  people  tend  to  go  to  extremes. 

Many  noneducated  members  of  the  population,  then,  are  sometimes  in- 
tolerant . 

Consequently: 

Education  is  secular  in  principle.     But  enforcement  is  necessary 
to  make  principle  a  complete  reality. 

Secondary  schools  should  offer  objective  courses  treating  funda- 
mentals of  major  religious  and  comparative  religion,  viewed 
historically,   sociologically,  and  philosophically. 

Catholic  religion  as  generally  practiced  in  Ecuador  is  neither  mystical 
nor  social.  Rather,  at  times  it  seems  to  exhibit  elements  of  idolatry. 
As  a  result: 


Christian  philosophy  and  ethics  are  not  understood. 
The  Ten  Commandments  are  not  observed. 
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Lower  social  classes  sometimes  regard  Catholicism  as  recreation. 

In  Ecuador  people  with  some  education  generally  have  other  recreational 
outlets.  Some  do  not  attend  church  and  are  indifferent,  even  antagonis 
tic,  toward  religion. 

Consequently: 

Schools  ought  to  teach  the  true  significance  of  religion.     In  no 
respect,  though,  should  they  attempt  to  indoctrinate. 

Enhanced  appreciation  of  fine  music  and  arts  would  facilitate 
development  of  meditative  and  contemplative  attitudes. 

Much  superstition  continues  to  be  prevalent  among  the  illiterate  and 
uneducated.     As  a  result: 

Many  resent  consulting  medical  doctors.     Instead  they  turn  to  charla- 
tans, thereby  endangering  their  health  and  lives. 

They  sometimes  seek  cures  for  poverty,   illness,  and  tragedy  by  parti- 
cipating in  processions  or  purchasing  holy  water,  candles,  amulets, 
etc. 

Consequently: 

Science  teachings  must  be  reinforced  to  provide  increased  know- 
ledge of  nature's  laws. 

Students  should  be  familiar ize'd  with  scientific  methods  of  educa- 
tion. 

Reflective  capacities  need  to  be  developed  and  exercised. 

Students  should  learn  how  to  investigate  real  causes  underlying 
phenomenal  "happenings". 

Catholic  education  is  primarily  directed  at  securing/ maintaining  mem- 
bers .     Higher  aspirations  of  education,   to  £  degree,  are  sublimated. 
As  a  result: 

Catholic  teaching  generally  does  not  follow  basic  psychological  and 
scientific  education  texts. 

Educational  fundamentals  sometimes  appear  less  important  than  the  need 
to  indoctrinate  with  Catholic  beliefs. 

Catholic  sermons  frequently  reflect  anti-public  education  stands. 

People  learning  within  such  a  milieu  often  acquire  prejudices  against 
secular  education. 

Consequently: 

State-supported  schools  should  maintain  the  highest  possible 
quality  levels. 

Biased  discussions  of  religion  should  be  avoided  in  public  schools 

[Uzcdtegui  and  Bond,   1952,  pp.  112-28] 
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-Profesor  Normalista,  Escuela  Normal  "Jose  A.  Nunez",  Santiago  de 
Chile. 

-Bachiller  en  Humanidades^  Universidad  de  Chile, 

-Profesor  de  Trabajos  Manuales,  Universidad  de  Chile. 

-Profesor  de  Estado  en  Ciencias  Biologicas  y  Quimica,  Universidad  de 
Chile. 

-Bachelor  of  Sciences,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

-Licenciado  en  Ciencias  Sociales,  Universidad  de  Cuenca,  Ecuador. 

-Abogado  y  Doctor  en  Jurisprudencia  y  Ciencias  Sociales,  Universidad 
Central  de  Quito,  Ecuador. 

-Doctor  en  Ciencias  de  la  Educacion,  Universidad  Central  de  Quito, 
Ecuador . 

-Additional  studies  in  education,  psychology,  and  educational  philoso- 
at  the  Universities  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  and  California,  Los 
Angeles. 


Career 


-Profesor  de  la  Escuela  Anexa  a  la  Normal  "Jos^  A.  Nunez"  de  Santiago 
de  Chile.  1920. 

-Profesor  de  Ciencias  Biologicas,  Quimica  y  Fisica.     Liceos  de  Iqui- 
que.     Chile,  1921-25. 

-Visitador  Escolar  de  Pichincha,  Quito,  Ecuador.  1925. 

-Director  de  Estudios  de  Pichincha,  Quito,  Ecuador.  1926-28. 

-Miembro  de  la  Junta  Consultiva  del  Trabajo,  Quito,  Ecuador.  1926-27. 

-Director  General  de  Institutes  Normales  del  Ecuador,  Quito.  1927-28. 

-Censor  Cinematograf ico  de  Pichincha,  Quito.  1930-38. 

-Director  General  de  Educacion,  Quito,  Ecuador.  1930. 

-Senador  Funcional  por  la  Educacion  ante  los  Congresos  Nacionales  del 
Ecuador.  1930-35. 

-Profesor  de  varias  asignaturas  pedagogicas  de  la  Facultad  de  Filoso- 
f]'.a  y  Letras,  Universidad  Central,  Quito.     1931-38,   1944-55,  1965- 
present. 

-Miembro  del  Consejo  Superior  de  Educacion,  Quito.  1937-38. 

Miembro  de  la  Comision  Redactora  del  Codigo  del  Nino,  Quito.  1936-37. 

Miembro  de  varias  coraisiones  redactoras  de  la  Ley  de  Educacion, 
Quito.     1928,   1936,   1938,   1944,  1954. 

Subdecano  de  la  Facultad  de  Filosofia  y  Letras,  Universidad  Central, 
Quito,  Ecuador.  1938. 
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-Profesor  de  asignaturas  pedagogicas  en  la  Escuela  de  Verano  de  la 
Universidad  de  Chile.     1935,  1953. 

-Presiderite  del  Tribunal  de  Menores  de  Quito.  1938-39. 

-Director  y  Profesor  de  la  Escuela  de  Visitadoras  Sociales,  Quito, 
Ecuador.  1939-40. 

-Miembro  del  Consejo  de  Proteccion  Social,  Quito,  Ecuador.  1938 

-Presidente  de  la  Coraision  Tecnica  y  del  Consejo  Nacional  de  Educacion 
Quito,  Ecuador.  1944-45. 

-Diputado  por  la  Educacion  a  la  Asamblea  Nacional  Constituyente  del 
Ecuador.  1944-45. 

-Profesor  de  los  Cursos  de  Administradores  del  Servicio  Cooperativo 
Interamer icano  de  Educacion,  Quito,  Ecuador.  1944. 

-Rector  fundador  y  profesor  del  Colegio  de  Segunda  Educacion  "Abra- 
ham Lincoln".  Quito,  Ecuador.  1944-55. 

-Abogado  de  la  Caja  del  Seguro,  Quito,  Ecuador.  1947-55. 

-Vocal  del  Tribunal  Electoral  de  Pichincha,  Quito,  Ecuador.  1950. 

-Decano  de  la  Facultad  de  Filosofia,  Letras  y  Ciencias  de  la  Educacion 
Universidad  Central,  Quito,  Ecuador.  1949-55. 

-Jefe  de  la  Mision  de  UNESCO  en  el  Paraguay.  1955-59. 

•Profesor  del  Instituto  Nacional  de  Fisica  y  Qufmica  y  de  la  Escuela 
Normal  Superior  de  Asuncion.  1958-59. 

-Experto  de  UNESCO,  Proyecto  Regional  Centro  Americano,  sede  en  San  ' 
Salvador.  1959-1960. 

-Catedratico  de  Didactica  Especial  de  la  Escuela  de  Ciencias  de  la 
Educacion,  Facultad  de  Humanidades,  Universidad  de  El  Salvador. 
1960. 

-Jefe  de  la  Mision  de  UNESCO  y  experto  en  formacion  docente,  La  Paz^ 
Bolivia.  1961-64. 

-Consul  de  Bolivia  en  Quito.  1969. 

-Catedratico  de  la  Escuela  de  Temporada  del  Ministerio  de  Educacion 
y  la  Universidad  San  Andres  de  La  Paz  (Cursos  de  Cultura  y  Tdcnica). 
1964. 

-Catedratico  del  Instituto  Superior  de  Pedagogia,  La  Paz,  Bolivia. 
1964. 

-Director  del  Curso  Internacional  sobre  Conocimiento  del  Nino,  Quito, 
Ecuador.  1969. 
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